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The  President 

The  White  House 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  President: 

It  is  my  privilege  to  present  to  you  this  report  entitled,  "A  New 
Direction,"  an  account  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  our  farm  and  rural  people  and  the 
entire  Nation  during  the  past  year. 

As  the  report  shows,  1970  saw  a  continuation  of  significant 
progress  toward  the  Administration's  major  goals. 

It  is  with  pride  in  the  dedicated  and  able  public  servants  who 
work  with  me  in  the  USDA  that  I  submit  to  you  my  second  annual 
report  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


Sincerely, 


Clifford  M.  Hardin 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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A  NEW  DIRECTION 

"/  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is  not  so  much  where 
we  stand,  as  in  what  direction  we  are  moving. " 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


During  the  second  year  of  this  Administration  the  new  direction 
in  agricultural  and  rural  policy  began  taking  perceptible  shape. 
After  having  been  set  in  motion  the  previous  year,  policies  and 
programs  aimed  at  gearing  farm  production  and  income  to  the 
realities  of  markets— both  domestic  and  foreign—moved  closer  to 
the  objective.  In  1970  at  the  same  time,  sharper  focus  on 
developmental  efforts,  pointing  the  way  to  the  creation  of  non-farm 
income  opportunities,  and  on  environmental  improvement  also 
emerged  as  key  factors  for  the  more  rapid  advancement  of  all  rural 
America. 

Events  of  1970  presented  solid  grounds  for  confidence  that 
agriculture  and  the  65  million  people  directly  dependent  upon  it  are 
trending  toward  a  greater  economic  and  social  future. 

STATE  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMY 

Inflation  continued  during  the  year  to  push  up  operating  costs 
for  farmers.  In  some  key  commodities  such  as  pork,  overproduction 
occurred  and  caused  serious  price  drops.  The  combined  effect  was 
to  hold  net  farm  income  at  slightly  below  its  1969  level. 

Important  as  the  figure  may  be  in  representing  agriculture's 
significant  share  of  the  gross  national  product,  the  1970  net  farm 
income  of  $15.8  billion  reveals  little  concerning  the  actual  income 
of  individual  farm  families.  Agricultural  commodities  are  highly 
diverse;  they  vary  widely  in  nature  and  regional  origins.  These 
differences  are  reflected  in  the  production  costs  borne  and  the 
market  prices  obtained  by  each  of  our  2.8  million  farmers.  In 
relation  to  each  individual  farm  operator,  a  broad  national  average 
income  figure  has  as  little  meaning  as  a  parity  ratio,  although  it  does 
reveal  the  overall  rise  or  fall  of  total  farm  commodity  value. 

Off -farm  income  for  members  of  farm  families  has  been  on  the 
increase  during  the  past  decade.  Today  this  source  provides  nearly 
48  percent  of  the  per  capita  disposable  income  of  persons  on  farms. 
Once  again,  however,  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  average  of 
$10,500  after  taxes  for  a  farm  family  of  four  does  not  imply  that 
the  average  of  $2,600  per  capita  income  is  alike  for  every  farm 
family  of  that  size.  Far  from  it.  Most  farm  families  still  rely  largely 
on  sale  of  products  from  the  soil. 

Farm  assets  and  agricultural  equity  continued  to  climb  during 
1970.  Farms  have  grown  larger  in  size  and  value,  on  the  average, 
over  recent  years  because  larger  amounts  of  land  have  been  required 


to  assemble  an  economic  unit  that  will  provide  adequate  income  to 
meet  rising  costs.  Inflation  has  likewise  enhanced  the  value  of  most 
farm  land  but  it  has  no  relation  to  income,  obviously,  until  a  farm  is 
sold.  Farm  debt  also  continues  upward,  revealing  either  purchase  of 
additional  land  or  the  need  for  more  operating  capital  to  meet 
present-day  efficiency  requirements,  or  both. 

The  Supply-Demand  Situation 

The  relationship  between  supply  and  demand  for  agricultural 
products  overall  remained  in  relatively  good  balance  during  1970. 
While  carryover  stocks  of  wheat  in  mid-1970  were  higher  for  the 
third  consecutive  year,  the  total  supply  of  wheat  for  the  1970-71 
season  was  estimated  to  be  slightly  below  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  supply  of  feed  grains  for  the  1970-71  marketing  season  is  down 
about  8  percent,  while  soybean  supplies  declined  for  the  first  time 
since  1963,  due  to  a  record  30-percent  jump  in  soybean  usage 
during  the  1969-70  marketing  year.  With  weather  and  insect 
problems  restricting  yields  in  much  of  the  Cotton  Belt  in  1970, 
cotton  supplies  for  1970-71  were  estimated  at  16  million  bales, 
one-half  million  below  the  previous  year. 

The  volume  of  Government  purchases  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
rose  about  29  percent  in  1970,  and  stocks  of  manufactured  dairy 
products  were  up  11  percent,  largely  because  of  an  increase  in 
Government  holdings  of  butter,  but  were  still  lower  than  in  most 
recent  years. 

The  Export  Situation 

Perhaps  the  brightest  aspect  of  the  agricultural  picture  in  1970 
was  the  rise  in  exports  to  a  record  $7.2  billion,  22  percent  above 
1969  and  4  percent  higher  than  the  previous  record  of  1966.  While 
much  of  the  advance  was  attributable  to  the  poor  grain  harvest  in 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  the  strong  demand  for  grain  and  grain 
products  and  livestock  feeding,  as  diets  improved  in  many  countries 
around  the  world,  was  another  important  factor,  one  which  holds 
promise  for  the  future.  Part  of  the  export  gain  was  achieved  also 
through  market  development  efforts  and  trade  concessions  that 
were  negotiated. 

In  December,  the  Secretary  led  a  trade  policy  mission  to  8 
European  countries,  carrying  a  message  of  trade  liberalism  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  10-man  team,  which  included 
officials  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  the  President's  Commission  on  International  Trade  and 
Investment  Policy,  as  well  as  the  USDA,  visited  Romania,  Yugo- 
slavia, Italy,  France,  Germany,  The  Hague,  Belgium,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  the  group  discussed  trade,  aid,  and  develop- 
ment matters.  In  the  European  Community,  there  were  frank  and 
vigorous  discussions  of  EC  policies  that  the  U.S.  considers  discrim- 
inatory, particularly  those  affecting  American  grains,  citrus,  and 


tobacco.  The  U.K.  meetings  centered  around  that  country's  grain 
import  policies  and  the  conditions  of  its  possible  entry  into  the 
European  Community.  These  discussions  made  a  positive  contri- 
bution to  pan-Atlantic  understanding  at  a  particularly  critical  time 
in  the  world's  trade  relations. 

NEW  FARM  LEGISLATION 

In  the  context  of  recent  agricultural  history,  the  year  1970  marks 
a  major  turning  point.  The  most  significant  development  was  the 
passage  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

With  this  legislation,  farmers  are  entering  a  new  era.  The  Act 
breaks  with  the  past  by  giving  farmers  more  freedom  to  decide  for 
themselves  how  they  will  employ  their  land  and  capital  resources. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Act  protects  farm  income  through  payments 
and  loans. 

Freed  from  the  rigid  planting  restrictions  applied  on  the  basis  of 
production  patterns  reaching  back  several  years  for  the  crops 
involved— wheat,  upland  cotton,  feed  grain— farmers  will  have  wider 
alternatives  in  using  their  acreage  without  losing  program  benefits. 

While  loans  will  continue  to  protect  against  depressed  prices,  the 
new  provisions  place  greater  emphasis  on  market  needs  to  guide 
producers'  planting  decisions. 

We  believe  the  Act  will  encourage  shifts  in  crop  patterns  from 
farm  to  farm  that  will  help  make  each  a  more  successful  financial 
operation. 

Need  for  New  Programs 

As  I  stated  in  my  first  annual  report,  new  farm  program 
legislation  received  top  priority  in  planning  and  review  because  of: 

•  the  expiration  with  1970  crops  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1965; 

•  the  need  to  cope  with  the  pressures  and  problems  of  an  ever- 
changing  American  agriculture;  and 

•  the  need  to  develop  farm  programs  which  would  bring  about 
production  adjustment  and  maintain  farm  income  without 
inhibiting  the  growth  of  markets  or  placing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  farm  efficiency. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  is  a  three-year  farm  measure  which 
takes  effect  with  the  1971  crop  year.  It  is  the  result  of 
extraordinary  efforts  by  a  great  many  people  interested  in  the 
future  of  American  agriculture,  and  of  much  consultation  among 
congressional  committee  members,  the  conferees  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Administration. 

By  providing  realistic  guidelines  in  a  transitional  period  for  U.S. 
farming,  the  Act  will  help  achieve  the  basic  agricultural  goals  of  this 
Administration: 

1.    To  protect  and  improve  farm  income; 


2.  To  provide  more  flexibility  for  farmers  in  making  their  own 
farm  operating  decisions; 

3.  To  develop  greater  reliance  on  the  marketplace,  and 

4.  To   balance   our   supply   of   agricultural  products  with  the 
demands  of  the  marketplace  and  consumer. 

What  the  Act  Provides 

Provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  include: 

•  new  program  authorities  and  price-support  provisions  per- 
taining to  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains  for  the  1971-73 
crop  years. 

•  an  annual  ceiling  of  $55,000  per  crop  on  payments  to 
producers  of  upland  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains,  with  the 
limitation  to  consider  all  payments  made  for  price  support, 
set-aside,  diversion,  public  access,  and  marketing  certificates. 

•  an  additional  set-aside  of  acreage  for  upland  cotton,  wheat, 
and  the  feed  grains  if  a  determination  is  made  by  the 
Secretary  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  set-aside,  total 
supplies  would  be  excessive. 

•  extension  of  the  authority  for  the  Dairymen's  Class  I  Base 
Plan  in  milk  market  order  areas,  and  the  provision  that  any 
area  covered  by  the  program  during  the  next  3  years  can 
continue  to  have  it  in  effect  up  to  December  31,  1976.  Dairy 
indemnity  payments  are  continued,  the  Secretary's  authority 
is  extended  for  donation  of  dairy  products  owned  by  CCC  to 
the  Armed  Forces  and  veterans  hospitals,  and  the  Act 
suspends  the  operation  of  the  mandatory  butterfat  price 
support  program  for  farm-separated  cream,  and  permits  the 
Secretary  to  lower  support  prices  for  butter. 

•  extension  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
through  December  31,  1973,  and  continuation  of  the 
present  incentive  price  of  72  cents  per  pound  for  shorn  wool 
and  80.2  cents  per  pound  for  mohair  for  each  year  of  the 
extension. 

In  addition,  the  Act: 

•  continues  the  long-term  retirement  programs,  the  Cropland 
Conversion  and  Greenspan  programs,  at  an  authorized 
appropriation  level  of  $10  million  annually  for  each  pro- 
gram. 

•  extends  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480  (the  "Food  for 
Peace"  program),  which  authorizes  donations  and  long-term 
dollar  credit  and  foreign  currency  sales  of  U.S.  farm 
commodities  to  underdeveloped  nations. 

•  permits  farmers  or  other  landowners  who  do  not  desire  to 
hold  an  allotment  on  any  crop  under  a  Government  program 
to  voluntarily  relinquish  it. 

•  commits  Congress,  relative  to  Rural  Development,  to  a 
sound  rural-urban  balance  and  provides  for  various  reports 
on  planning  assistance,  technical  assistance,  government 
services  and  utilities,  and  financial  assistance. 


•  requires  a  Federal  policy  that  new  offices  and  facilities  be 
located,  insofar  as  practical,  in  communities  of  lower  density 
population. 

In  addition  to  policies  and  legislation  which  set  new  directions 
for  the  agricultural  economy,  advances  have  been  made  in  closing 
the  nutrition  gap,  creating  a  new  climate  in  rural  America,  meeting 
the  environmental  challenge,  and  expanding  research  for  better 
farming  and  better  living. 

PUTTING  AN  END  TO  HUNGER 

In  the  past  two  years— and  particularly  the  past  year— the  United 
States  has  done  more  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  mankind  to 
combat  hunger  and  malnutrition  among  large  numbers  of  people. 
Both  in  participation  of  needy  persons  assisted  and  in  the  volume  of 
expenditures  for  food  distribution,  the  drive  to  eliminate  hunger 
intensified  sharply  during  the  period  of  this  report. 

When  the  effort  was  inaugurated  in  May  1969,  with  the 
Presidential  "Hunger  Message,"  6.9  million  needy  persons  were 
receiving  food  under  programs  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  At  the  close  of  calendar  year  1970,  the  number  was 
13.2  million. 

Included  in  that  total  are  9.5  million  recipients  of  Food  Stamps, 
compared  with  2.9  million  in  January  1969.  Over  the  same  period, 
the  value  of  Food  Stamp  bonus  coupons  distributed  rose  from 
$18.6  million  per  month  to  $128.5  million  per  month. 

School  food  service  programs  have  grown,  aided  by  new 
legislation  enacted  in  May  1970.  In  the  spring  of  1969,  3  million 
youngsters  were  receiving  free  or  reduced-price  meals  at  school.  By 
the  end  of  1970,  this  had  risen  to  6.2  million.  Every  effort 
continues  to  provide  free  or  reduced-price  meals  to  all  eligible 
children  in  schools  that  participate  in  the  School  Lunch  Program. 

At  the  time  of  the  "Hunger  Message,"  440  counties  and 
independent  cities  were  uncommitted  to  any  kind  of  family  food 
program.  At  the  end  of  1970  this  number  was  down  to  10. 

Nutrition  Education 

Nutrition  aides,  working  in  low-income  communities,  teach  food 
values  and  how  to  prepare  nourishing  meals.  The  first  aides  were 
hired  and  trained  in  January  1969.  During  1970,  more  than  7,000 
aides  were  employed  by  the  Extension  Service  in  all  States,  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Virgin  Islands.  Since  the  inception 
of  the  Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition  Educational  Program,  the 
cumulative  total  of  families  enrolled  exceeds  300,000  and  the 
number  of  persons  involved  is  more  than  1  million. 

Major  strides  have  also  been  made  to  assure  American  consumers 
a  wholesome  food  supply,  through  regulatory  activities  and 
research. 


Inspection  Program  Improved 

As  of  January  1969,  no  State  had  been  designated  as  having  meat 
inspection  "equal  to"  the  Federal  system.  At  the  close  of  1970,  20 
had  been  so  designated  with  action  pending  on  others.1 

Similarly,  whereas  no  State  had  a  poultry  inspection  system  rated 
"equal  to"  Federal  inspection  in  January  1969,  5  had  that 
designation  at  the  end  of  1970  and  14  had  requested  that  their 
intrastate  poultry  plants  be  brought  under  Federal  inspection  as  of 
January  2,  1971. 

Federal  inspection  functions  were  realigned  through  a  reorgani- 
zation announced  in  November  1970,  so  as  to  pro  viae  more  direct 
lines  of  supervision  and  communication  between  Washington 
headquarters  and  field  inspectors,  and  to  improve  relationships  with 
consumers,  State  administrators,  and  private  industry. 

Standards  were  revised  to  tighten  control  over  the  amount  of 
moisture  permitted  to  be  absorbed  by  poultry  during  processing; 
more  uniform  standards  of  inspection  were  established  by  foreign 
governments  over  meat  plants  which  ship  products  to  the  United 
States;  and  a  new  fat  limit  of  30  percent  was  set  for  hot  dogs  and 
other  cooked  sausage  products. 

A  NEW  CLIMATE  IN  RURAL  AMERICA 

Rural  development  is  a  vital  key  to  implementing  a  policy  of 
creative,  balanced  national  growth.  We  must  seek  a  healthier,  more 
even  distribution  of  population  in  the  decades  ahead  by  relieving 
some  of  the  pressure  in  congested  metropolitan  centers  through  the 
provision  of  attractive  opportunities  in  underdeveloped  rural 
regions. 

During  1970  we  continued  the  powerful  new  thrust  to  rural 
development  that  was  begun  in  1969.  Of  fundamental  importance 
to  effective  rural  development  is  educational  and  technical  as- 
sistance which  helps  local  people  make  their  communities  more 
attractive.  The  mobilization  of  people  into  rural  development 
committees  was  strongly  pressed.  In  1969  and  1970  some  274,000 
meetings  on  rural  development  were  sponsored  by  USDA  agencies. 

Comprehensive  planning  services  are  also  of  particular  im- 
portance to  rural  development,  and  grants  are  available  for  this 
purpose  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Working  closely  with  USDA  and  the  States,  HUD  made  grants 
totaling  $3.8  million  in  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  to  assist  132 
district  agencies  in  carrying  out  comprehensive  planning  services  for 
nonmetropolitan  areas. 

The  USDA  now  carries  out  18  categories  of  rural  development 
programs.  During  fiscal  1970,  a  total  of  $1.7  billion  was  funded  for 


The  total  in  May  1971  rose  to  42. 


these  programs,  and  this  has  been  increased  to  $2.4  billion  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1971.  These  totals  include  loans  for  housing, 
electric  and  telephone  systems,  watershed  and  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  projects,  and  other  activities. 

The  first  billion  dollar  year  of  loans  for  the  rural  housing 
program  was  reported  in  calendar  year  1970.  More  than  94,000 
rural  families  of  low  and  moderate  income  received  $1.06  billion  in 
loans  to  build,  buy,  or  improve  their  homes.  This  almost  doubled 
the  $554  million  advanced  by  the  Department  in  1969.  In  addition, 
$34  million  was  advanced  in  1970  to  finance  more  than  500  rural 
community  land  housing  projects  and  19  farm  labor  housing 
projects. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  rural  development  programs  is  to  increase 
the  flow  of  income  into  rural  America.  Watershed  projects  during 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  generated  jobs,  new  business,  and 
construction  employment  estimated  at  $37  million.  Electric  and 
telephone  systems  financed  by  REA  are  helping  create  some  60,000 
new  jobs  each  year. 

In  addition  to  the  4-H  program  which  annually  involves  many 
thousands  of  American  youth  in  projects  of  importance  to  rural 
development,  youth  participation  was  encouraged  during  1970  by 
the  "Build  Our  American  Communities"  (BOAC)  program.  In  this 
new  activity  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  enlisted  the 
participation  of  450,000  members  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  in  a  development  program  which  combines  studies  of 
community  problems  with  corrective  action  projects. 

THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  CHALLENGE 

Four  interrelated  components  comprise  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  environmental  mission,  within  a  framework  of  total 
governmental  guidelines:  (1)  Providing  life's  essentials— food  and 
fiber,  living  space,  greater  opportunities  for  human  satisfaction;  (2) 
protecting  and  improving  the  natural  environment  by  soil  and  water 
conservation,  controlling  pests,  pathogens  and  forest  fires,  and 
assuring  food  safety;  (3)  creating  such  amenities  as  outdoor 
recreation  on  rural  lands,  open  areas  near  cities,  and  an  attractive 
countryside;  (4)  improving  communications  with  the  public  about 
the  Department's  environmental  activities  and  available  services. 

Until  an  impasse  with  Congress  was  resolved  early  in  1969, 
watershed  development  had  been  delayed  for  2  years  on  nearly  100 
projects.  At  the  end  of  calendar  1970  a  cumulative  total  of  1,030 
watershed  projects  had  been  completed  or  approved  for  operations. 
Between  January  1,  1969,  and  December  1,  1970,  193  projects 
were  added.  During  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970,  the  record  of 
progress  for  projects  fully  or  partially  completed  included  3.2 
million  tons  of  sediment  reduction,  the  prevention  of  $70  million  in 
flood  damage,  and  water  developments  worth  $38  million. 


As  of  January  1969,  51  large  multicounty  resource  conversation 
and  development  projects  covering  just  under  170  million  acres  had 
been  authorized.  By  December  1970,  this  total  had  been  increased 
to  68  projects,  covering  nearly  253  million  acres  and  including  part 
or  all  of  416  counties.  These  full-scale  development  projects  result 
in  new  markets  for  farm  crops,  thousands  of  jobs  for  rural  people, 
and  improvements  in  social,  education,  and  recreational  opportuni- 
ties. The  program  was  strengthened  in  1970  by  a  new  law 
authorizing  USDA  help  in  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  develop- 
ments. 

The  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  was  extended  by  law  for 
another  10  years.  During  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  plans  were 
prepared  to  convert  more  than  295,000  acres  of  poor  cropland  to 
permanent  vegetation. 

Progress  was  made  in  developing  integrated  pest  control  systems. 
By  using  various  methods  in  proper  sequence  and  timing,  maximum 
control  with  minimum  hazards  to  the  environment  can  be  achieved 
with  reduced  quantities  of  chemicals.  Studies  showed  that  plant-soil 
filters  can  cleanse  secondary  sewage  effluent  and  provide  water 
suitable  for  human  use  at  a  cost  of  $5  per  acre-foot  compared  to 
about  $50  for  chemical  treatment. 

In  January  1969,  the  USDA  policy  on  pesticide  registration  was 
that  DDT  and  other  persistent  pesticides  had  not  been  proven 
sufficiently  harmful  to  people,  wildlife,  and  the  environment  to 
justify  broad  action  to  restrict  their  use.  In  June  1969,  we 
instituted  a  policy  to  reduce  the  "needless  or  inadvertent  release  of 
persistent  pesticides  into  the  environment."  Since  then,  a  series  of 
major  steps  has  been  taken  to  restrict  uses  of  DDT  and  other 
persistent  pesticides,  mercury  fungicides,  and  weedkillers  like 
2,4,5--T,  and  to  accelerate  research  on  safer,  more  effective 
methods  of  pest  control,  including  biological  controls  and  use  of 
less  persistent  chemicals. 


RESEARCH:  TOOL  OF  PROGRESS 

USDA  research  continued  to  provide  living  improvements  in 
1970.  A  new  Human  Nutrition  Research  Laboratory  was  estab- 
lished at  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.  A  flame -retarding  finish  was 
developed  for  cotton  fabrics  which  will  cut  down  the  several 
thousand  deaths  that  occur  each  year  from  ignited  clothing  and 
bedding.  New,  nutritious  orange  juice  tablets,  fortified  potato 
flakes,  and  high-protein  food  supplements  for  infants  were  de- 
veloped. 

New  wholesale  food  distribution  facilities  to  increase  food 
handling  efficiency  and  reduce  distribution  costs  were  planned  for 
Los  Angeles,  similar  to  those  recently  completed  in  New  York  and 
Boston. 
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Other  research  attacked  the  problems  of  rising  farm  costs.  Future 
farming  efficiency  will  be  increased  by  the  introduction  in  1970  of 
new  crop  varieties,  such  as  (1)  cotton  that  resists  storm  damage  and 
disease,  (2)  an  automated  system  for  processing  dairy  products 
which  will  cut  operating  costs,  and  (3)  a  new  textile  blend  of  wool, 
mohair,  and  cotton  which  is  expected  to  widen  markets  for  all 
three  fibers.  Lab  tests  indicate  that  high-pressure  steam  processing 
can  convert  rice  straw  into  digestible  animal  feed. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  IMPROVEMENTS 

Continuing  our  efforts  to  increase  USD  A  effectiveness  in  carrying 
out  its  missions,  we  examined  agencies  and  programs  with  a  view  to 
furthering  the  organizational  and  management  improvements  ef- 
fected in  1969. 

Reorganization 

In  addition  to  the  reorganization  of  the  meat  and  poultry 
inspection  program  already  referred  to,  the  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service  was  realigned  to  make  the  agency  more  responsive  and 
flexible  enough  to  meet  the  expressed  needs  of  farmer  cooperatives. 

A  special  task  force  conducted  and  reported  on  a  complete 
overall  study  of  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation.  The  management  of  the  Corporation  is  undertaking 
action  to  implement  a  number  of  recommendations  from  various 
sources  which  will  substantially  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
Corporation's  administrative  operations  and,  of  more  importance  to 
the  Corporation,  will  significantly  improve  the  quality  and  level  of 
direct  local  service  for  participating  farmers. 

New  ASCS  Procedures 

Streamlined  automated  procedures  enabled  nearly  3  million 
farmers  to  receive  the  entire  $3.3  billion  payments  due  them  in  the 
1970  wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton  programs  6  to  8  weeks  earlier 
than  under  former  programs,  and  in  a  single  full  payment  rather 
than  piecemeal.  This  helped  many  producers  to  meet  financing 
problems  without  having  to  borrow  at  high  interest  rates.  It  also 
saved  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  both 
time  and  money.  The  new  system  was  so  successful  that  it  was 
included  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

Civil  Rights 

No  more  serious  task  challenges  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
than  that  of  providing  equal  opportunity  for  all  members  of  the 
American  society  in  all  our  programs  and  activities.  The  Depart- 
ment has  taken  specific  action,  keyed  to  timetables,  in  the  areas  of 
training,  evaluation  and  compliance. 


In  the  fall  of  1969  an  ambitious  civil  rights  training  program  was 
initiated  to  develop  staff  awareness  and  sensitivity  to  civil  rights 
concerns.  This  "top-down"  training  endeavor  was  implemented  for 
all  USDA  supervisory  personnel,  and  as  of  the  close  of  1970,  some 
20,000  supervisors  had  participated.  By  July  1971  all  supervisory 
personnel  will  have  taken  the  training. 

A  Civil  Rights  Evaluation  Staff,  formed  at  the  Secretarial  level,  is 
now  fully  operational.  It  assists  agencies  of  the  Department  in 
developing  a  system  for  establishing  base  data  and  for  measuring 
progress  from  that  base  in  all  important  and  sensitive  program  areas. 
This  enables  us  to  know  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  services 
being  delivered  to  minority  groups. 

Also,  a  Civil  Rights  Compliance  and  Enforcement  Staff  is  fully 
functional.  It  reviews  and  follows  up  recommended  actions  and 
agency  responses  on  all  Inspector  General  audit  reports,  agency 
compliance  reviews,  Office  of  Inspector  General  investigations,  and 
it  reviews,  assembles  and  coordinates  quarterly  compliance  reports. 

In  1970  our  minority  group  employment  program  was  given 
added  meaning  via  a  regular  reporting  system  which  reflects 
employment  and  promotions.  Computerized  data  will  provide  a 
basis  for  in-depth  analyses  not  only  of  new  hires,  but  also 
promotions,  upgrading  and  related  aspects  of  the  Department's 
programs  for  minority  groups. 

A  new  development  during  the  year  was  the  placement  of  USDA 
personnel  at  the  16  "1890"  land-grant  educational  institutions 
and  Tuskegee  Institute,  to  serve  as  liaison  between  the  institutions 
and  the  Department.  They  will  represent  the  Department  on 
problems  of  interest  to  agriculture,  forestry  and  related  subjects. 
The  cooperative  effort  will  strengthen  the  Department's  service  to 
all  the  people  in  their  respective  States  through  improved  programs 
of  research,  education  and  public  service. 

Food  assistance  programs,  described  elsewhere  in  this  report,  are 
of  direct  assistance  in  many  instances  to  racial  minorities  among  the 
low-income  population.  More  than  half  of  the  nutrition  aides,  who 
give  advice  and  assistance  to  impoverished  families,  are  from 
minority  groups. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  took  positive  steps  in  1970  to 
assure  minority  group  representation  on  FHA  county  committees. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  496  blacks  serving  on  county 
committees  and  of  this  number,  240  were  serving  as  chairmen. 

Guidelines  were  given  to  FHA  State  directors  that  minority 
groups  should  have  representation  on  a  county  committee  when 
they  comprise  20  percent  or  more  of  the  rural  farm  population  in 
that  county;  and  that  this  representation  should  increase  when  the 
50  percent  mark  is  reached. 

The  Extension  Service  in  1970  mounted  a  comprehensive  staff 
training  program  to  assure  that  no  segment  of  society  would  be 
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deprived  of  educational  assistance  because  of  economic  status,  race, 
national  origin,  creed,  or  religion.  Twenty-two  training  sessions 
were  held,  with  more  than  1,000  Extension  staff  members 
participating. 

An  additional  dimension  to  the  Department's  civil  rights  efforts 
is  seen  in  a  film,  made  by  USDA  and  shown  throughout  the  Nation, 
stressing  civil  rights  opportunities. 

Emergency  Preparedness 

The  Department  continued  to  maintain  an  organized  capability 
to  manage  the  Nation's  food  supply  in  case  of  a  national  civil 
defense  emergency.  Several  regulations,  procedures,  and  instruc- 
tions were  revised  to  reflect  organizational  improvements  and 
changes  in  areas  of  responsibility  within  USDA.  State  food  profiles 
were  completed  on  all  but  two  States;  these  are  now  in  preparation. 

Orientation  and  training  were  given  to  industry,  State,  and 
county  emergency  food  management  personnel.  About  81,000 
copies  of  a  revised  leaflet,  "Food  Management  in  a  National 
Emergency,"  were  distributed  to  food  trade  associations,  major 
food  chains,  and  other  food  interests. 


In  summary,  new  policies,  changes  of  direction  in  agricultural 
programs,  and  new  legislation  are  helping  agriculture  move  toward 
freer,  market-oriented  production.  Agriculture  is  also  playing  a 
larger  role  in  the  campaign  against  hunger,  in  environmental 
improvement,  and  in  developing  and  carrying  out  a  policy  of 
balanced  national  growth. 

Moreover,  the  New  Federalism  approach  has  been  injected  into 
all  Department  programs.  By  emphasizing  decentralization  and 
encouraging  the  States  and  local  communities  to  take  on  more 
responsibility  we  are  helping  to  bring  government  back  to  the 
people. 

In  the  pages  that  follow  we  discuss  in  more  detail  some  of  the 
specific  advances  made  during  1970. 
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TOWARD  A  STRONGER  FARM  ECONOMY 

"The  well-being  of  a  people  is  like  a  tree  and  agriculture  is 
its  root. " 

Chinese  Proverb 


The  year  1970  was  a  time  of  readjustment  and  transition  for  U.S. 
agriculture.  It  was  marked  by  a  continued  advance  in  farming 
efficiency  and  output  per  man-hour;  an  increase  in  livestock 
production  and  some  decrease  in  crop  production;  record  agricul- 
tural exports;  a  rise  in  gross  farm  income  accompanied  by  an  even 
larger  rate  of  increase  in  production  expense;  a  small  drop  in 
realized  net  income  from  farming  but  a  new  high  in  per  capita 
income  of  farm  people,  as  many  supplemented  their  farm  revenues 
with  earnings  from  off -farm  work. 

FARM  INCOME 

Inadequate  income  ranks  as  America's  No.  1  farm  problem.  It  is 
imperative  that  farmers  and  their  rural  neighbors  share  in  the 
economic  growth  of  the  Nation  to  a  greater  degree  than  they  have  in 
the  past. 

Even  taking  into  account  earnings  from  outside  work,  the  average 
person  on  a  farm  in  1970  had  78  percent  as  much  personal  income 
from  all  sources  as  the  average  nonfarm  person.  This  compared  with 
77  percent  in  1969  and  55  percent  in  1960,  largely  the  result  of 
increasing  off -farm  work  that  has  supplemented  farm  income  for  a 
substantial  number  of  farmers.  Hence,  while  the  income  gap 
between  farmers  and  nonfarmers  has  been  reduced  in  recent  years,  a 
wide  disparity  still  exists. 

Total  net  income  from  farming  operations  amounted  to  an 
estimated  $15.8  billion  in  1970,  roughly  2.5  percent  below  the 
record-high  1969  level.  Farmers  took  in  more  cash  from  sales  but 
not  enough  more  to  offset  their  higher  costs.  Inflation,  tightening 
the  cost-price  squeeze  on  farmers,  was  the  principal  factor  in  the 
decline. 

An  averaging  of  all  farms,  large  and  small,  reveals  that  net  income 
per  farm  remained  close  to  the  1969  level.  Although  at  an  all-time 
high,  the  1969  average  was  only  $5,437  per  farm,  and  the  1970 
average  of  $5,392  was  a  decrease  of  less  than  one  percentage  point. 

Of f-t he-farm  earnings  of  farm  people  were  larger  in  1970  than 
ever  before.  For  this  reason  the  total  personal  farm  income  from  all 
sources  reached  a  new  mark  of  $27.9  billion  in  1970.  Individual 
farm  family  incomes,  both  from  commodities  and  off-farm  jobs, 
varied  greatly;  but  statistically,  the  per  capita  income  of  America's 
farm  population  rose  about  $200  to  a  new  high  of  $2,633  after 
taxes. 
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Comparative  income  data  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

1969  1970 

Million  Million 

dollars  dollars 

Realized  gross  farm  income 54,598  56,188 

Farm  production  expenses 38,444  40,423 

Realized  net  income  of  farm  operators 16,154  15,765 

Dollars  Dollars 

Farm  income  per  farm 5,437  5,392 

Disposable  personal  income  per  capita 

Farm  population  from  all  sources    2,431  2,633 

Nonfarm  population  from  all  sources 3,144  3,368 

Farm  as  percentage  of  nonfarm  (pet.) 77.3  78.2 

PRODUCTION  AND  SUPPLIES 

Farm  production  climbed  to  another  new  high  in  1970,  due  to  a 
4  percent  gain  in  gross  production  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  which  more  than  offset  a  slight  decline  in  crop  pro- 
duction. Farmers  harvested  285  million  acres  of  the  59  major  crops, 
about  the  same  acreage  as  in  1969. 

Farm  production  per  man-hour  continued  to  move  upward.  Our 
farmers  are  increasing  their  productivity  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
most  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  For  example,  between  1960 
and  1970  output  per  man-hour  for  farmwork  increased  by  about 
three-fourths  in  contrast  to  an  increase  of  30  percent  for  nonfarm 
workers. 

Food  Prices  Up 

Despite  an  increase  in  food  supplies  at  the  consumer  level  in 
1970,  expanding  consumer  demand  and  general  inflationary  pres- 
sures resulted  in  retail  food  prices  averaging  5V6  percent  above  1969. 
Prices  for  food  away  from  home  rose  more  than  food  in  retail 
stores.  The  increase  in  food  prices  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  6 
percent  rise  in  prices  for  other  consumer  items. 

Largely  because  of  higher  prices,  U.S.  food  expenditures  totaled 
around  $114  billion  in  1970,  up  from  $105  billion  in  1969. 
However,  the  percentage  of  income  spent  for  food  remained  about 
the  same  as  in  1969,  roughly  16.7  percent. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  food  in  the  United  States  in 
1970— quantity  weighted  by  price— was  0.8  percent  more  than  in 
1969.  Use  of  animal  products  increased  nearly  1  percent  and  crops 
about  one-third  that  much.  This  follows  increases  averaging  1 
percent  a  year  during  1963-68  and  a  smaller  increase  in  1969. 

Recent  consumption  gains  have  been  due  to  larger  supplies  of 
meat,  poultry,  fish,  vegetable  oils,  fruits,  potatoes,  and  sugars  and 
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sirups.  These  increases  in  consumption  have  contributed  to  im- 
proved levels  for  certain  nutrients  such  as  protein,  iron,  and 
ascorbic  acid.  However,  per  capita  consumption  of  some  foods- 
no  tably  dairy  products— has  continued  to  slip. 

Meat  and  Eggs 

A  moderate  increase  in  beef  output  in  1970  was  overshadowed 
by  a  sharp  rise  in  pork  production  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
Output  of  poultry  meat  was  also  substantially  larger,  with  increases 
in  both  broilers  and  turkeys.  Supplies  of  eggs  averaged  moderately 
larger.  On  the  other  hand,  veal  production  declined  while  lamb 
output  was  almost  unchanged. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  cattle  and  calves  were  $1  to  $3  per 
100  pounds  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Turkey  prices  were  also 
higher,  lamb  prices  about  the  same,  broilers  and  eggs  lower,  and  hog 
prices  were  down  sharply  late  in  the  year. 

Meat  supplies  will  probably  continue  to  rise  in  1971.  A 
substantial  increase  in  pork  output  is  likely,  particularly  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  and  moderate  increases  are  in  prospect  for  beef, 
turkeys,  and  eggs.  Broiler  production  may  be  close  to  the  record 
1970  level. 

Dairy 

Milk  production  in  1970  totaled  117.4  billion  pounds,  up  from 
116.3  billion  in  1969.  This  was  the  first  rise  since  1964  when 
production  peaked  at  127  billion  pounds.  The  number  of  milk  cows 
fell  1.4  percent  during  1970,  the  smallest  decline  in  a  decade. 
Output  per  cow  has  increased  about  2lA  percent  annually  during  the 
past  5  years,  reaching  9,388  pounds  in  1970. 

In  1970  larger  farm  marketings  of  milk  and  some  increase  in 
imports  led  to  a  rise  in  USDA's  removals  of  dairy  products  from  the 
market  through  price  support  and  related  programs.  The  total 
removals  of  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  were  equivalent  to 
5.8  billion  pounds  of  milk,  compared  with  4.5  billion  pounds  in 
1969.  While  this  total  was  substantial,  it  was  smaller  than  in  most 
recent  years. 

Milk  prices  received  by  farmers  have  risen  steadily  since  1965; 
prices  averaged  $5.69  per  100  pounds  in  1970,  up  from  $5.49  in 
1969  and  were  about  one-third  more  than  in  1965.  Cash  receipts  to 
farmers  from  milk  and  cream  sales  totaled  $6V2  billion  in  1970, 
compared  with  $6.2  billion  in  1969  and  $5  billion  in  1965. 

The  number  of  U.S.  dairy  farms  has  dropped  in  recent  years,  but 
average  herd  size  continues  upward.  The  number  of  farms  selling 
milk  and  cream  has  fallen  from  around  1  million  in  1959  to  about 
400,000  in  1970. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  milk  averaged  562  pounds  in  1970,  6 
pounds  less  than  in  1969  and  almost  100  pounds  per  person  less 
than  in  1960.  Since  1960,  per  capita  sales  have  increased  for  low  fat 
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fluid  milk,  ice  milk,  cheese,  and  sherbet,  and  have  declined  for 
nonfat  dry  milk,  fluid  whole  milk,  butter,  cream,  and  evaporated 
milk.  Ice  cream  sales,  per  capita,  held  steady.  Substitutes- 
margarine,  coffee  whiteners,  and  nondairy  whipped  toppings— cut 
sharply  into  dairy  product  markets,  but  the  recent  competition  of 
filled  and  imitation  milk  with  fluid  milk  lessened  in  1970. 

Wheat 

The  1970  wheat  harvest  totaled  1,378  million  bushels,  6  percent 
less  than  in  1969  and  13  percent  below  the  record  1968  crop.  The 
acreage  allotment  in  1970  was  cut  to  45.5  million  acres,  a  12 
percent  reduction.  Harvested  acreage  at  44.3  million  acres  was 
down  7  percent.  Per  acre  yields  rose  for  the  third  consecutive  year 
to  a  record  31.1  bushels. 

Carryover  stocks  of  wheat,  continuing  to  climb,  totaled  885 
million  bushels  on  July  1,  1970.  But  total  supply  in  1970-71  is  off 
slightly  from  a  year  ago.  Exports  in  1970-71  are  expected  to  exceed 
last  year's  606  million  bushels,  possibly  by  almost  150  million. 
Wheat  feeding  will  likely  continue  heavy,  totaling  perhaps  235 
million  bushels,  compared  with  215  in  1969-70.  With  total 
disappearance  in  1970-71  expected  to  be  larger  than  the  1970  crop, 
carryover  by  July  1,  1971,  may  decline  to  around  700  million 
bushels. 

Soybeans 

Soybean  supplies  for  1970-71  are  estimated  at  around  1,366 
million  bushels,  about  6  percent  less  than  the  previous  year,  and  the 
first  decline  in  supplies  since  1963.  Sharply  reduced  carryover 
stocks  more  than  offset  the  slight  production  rise  in  1970  to  1,136 
million  bushels,  compared  with  1,126  million  in  1969. 

Total  soybean  usage  in  1970-71  is  estimated  at  1.3  billion 
bushels,  slightly  above  1969-70  and  about  14  percent  greater  than 
the  1970  crop.  Increases  in  both  domestic  use  and  exports  are 
expected.  Last  season,  usage  jumped  a  record  30  percent  above  the 
previous  year.  Thus  prospects  point  to  another  sharp  reduction  in 
soybean  carryover  next  September— possibly  to  around  75  million 
bushels,  compared  with  230  million  on  September  1, 1970,  and  324 
million  in  1969.  This  would  be  the  lowest  level  since  the  36  million 
bushel  carryover  at  the  end  of  the  1965-66  season.  Prices  received 
by  farmers  for  1970-crop  soybeans  are  expected  to  be  sharply 
above  the  CCC  support  rate  of  $2.25  per  bushel  (No.  1  grade)  and 
also  well  above  the  $2.35  received  in  the  1969-70  season. 

Farmers  are  expected  to  plant  a  record  46.5  million  acres  to 
soybeans  in  1971--3.2  million  more  than  in  1970.  If  yields  per  acre 
are  on  trend,  production  would  total  around  1,250  million  bushels, 
and  soybean  supplies  in  1971-72  would  be  just  over  1.3  billion 
bushels.  As  a  result,  soybean  usage  next  season  would  be  met 
mainly  from  1971  production,  indicating  continued  high  prices. 
However,  the  demand  and  price  for  soybeans  will  also  be  influenced 
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by  world  availabilities  of  competitive  -oilseeds  and  high-protein 
feeds.  Some  further  acreage  shifts  to  soybeans  may  occur  in  1971, 
in  view  of  prospects  for  strong  soybean  prices. 

Feed  Grains 

Corn  leaf  blight  and  dry  weather  reduced  1970  feed  grain 
production  to  159  million  tons,  about  9  percent  below  the  large 
1969  crop.  The  indicated  production,  together  with  stocks  of  old 
grain,  gave  a  supply  for  the  1970-71  marketing  season  of  208 
million  tons,  17  million  below  a  year  earlier. 

Although  demand  for  feed  grains  in  1970-71  is  expected  to 
continue  strong,  smaller  supplies  and  higher  prices  may  cause 
domestic  use  and  exports  to  fall  a  little  below  the  1969-70  levels. 
Total  usage,  however,  is  expected  to  exceed  1970  production  by  a 
considerable  margin,  and  this  will  cause  a  drop  in  carryover  from  48 
million  tons  in  October  1970  to  perhaps  34  million  tons  next 
October,  the  lowest  carryover  since  the  mid-1 950's. 

Because  of  the  smaller  feed  grain  crop  and  higher  feed  prices, 
livestock-feed  price  relationships  are  less  favorable  than  in  1969-70. 
Livestock  production  was  above  a  year  earlier,  especially  in  the 
latter  part  of  1970,  but  indications  are  that  farmers  will  adjust  their 
feeding  operations  downward  in  response  to  the  higher  feed  costs. 

Cotton 

We  estimate  the  1970  cotton  crop  at  10.2  million  bales,  about  3 
percent  more  than  the  1969  crop.  Both  acreage  and  average  yield 
were  up  slightly  from  1969. 

To  help  insure  adequate  supplies,  we  increased  the  1970  upland 
cotton  national  acreage  allotment  by  6  percent— an  increase  of  1 
million  acres.  This  led  to  plantings  of  about  11.9  million  acres  in 
1970,  slightly  above  1969.  The  indicated  national  average  yield  of 
441  pounds  per  harvested  acre  is  moderately  above  the  434  pounds 
of  1969,  but  well  below  the  516  pounds  in  1968.  Weather  and 
insect  problems  throughout  much  of  the  Cotton  Belt  again 
restricted  yields. 

Demand  for  U.S.  cotton  weakened  slightly  during  1969-70.  Our 
exports  remained  at  the  low  1968-69  level  of  around  2%  million 
bales,  and  domestic  use  declined  to  8  million,  compared  with  SlA 
million  the  previous  year.  Increased  supplies  of  foreign-grown 
cotton  were  mainly  responsible  for  continuing  small  U.S.  exports 
last  season.  During  the  1970-71  season,  reduced  supplies  of 
competitive  cotton  abroad  should  mean  larger  markets  for  U.S.- 
grown  cotton— with  exports  totaling  perhaps  3V2  million  bales. 

Mill  use  declined  last  season  with  the  slowdown  in  general 
economic  activity.  Also,  cotton  use  was  adversely  affected  by 
continuing  intense  competition  from  man-made  fibers,  smaller 
military  needs,  and  a  high  level  of  textile  imports.  A  recovery  in 
general  economic  activity  this  season  would  tend  to  benefit  cotton; 
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even   so,   use    probably   will   only   match   or   slightly  exceed  last 
season's  low  level. 

Thus,  disappearance  during  1970-71  may  increase  to  about  HM* 
million  bales,  compared  with  10%  million  last  year.  The  estimated 
1970-71  supply  is  about  16  million  bales,  one-half  million 
below  the  previous  year  and  the  smallest  since  1947.  Stocks  on 
August  1,  1971,  may  be  down  to  about  4  ¥2  million  bales,  compared 
with  53/4  million  a  year  earlier,  for  the  smallest  carryover  since 
1952. 

OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Besides  the  commodity  programs,  USDA  administers  many 
other  programs  and  services  to  strengthen  the  farm  economy  and 
promote  orderly  marketing  for  the  benefit  of  producers  and 
consumers  alike. 

Improving  Production  Efficiency 

As  capital  investment,  capital  costs,  and  management  require- 
ments of  farming  grow,  education  in  farm  management  becomes 
more  important.  In  every  State  the  Extension  Service  carries  on,  as 
one  of  its  major  efforts,  education  in  farm  budgeting,  recordkeeping 
and  records  analysis,  total  farm  business  planning,  the  use  and  care 
of  equipment,  and  tax  information. 

Farmers  in  most  States  have  access  to  electronic  computers  for 
recordkeeping  and  records  analysis.  Two  States  are  designing  pilot 
testing  programs  making  use  of  remote  computer  units,  and  several 
other  State  Extension  Services  are  exploring  the  feasibility  of 
similar  programs. 

The  "Top  Farm  Corn  Workshops"  in  Indiana  are  designed 
to  train  farmers  to  use  modern  management  tools  and 
techniques  in  decisionmaking.  One  farmer  who  participated 
in  the  workshops  wrote  the  Purdue  Extension  farm  manage- 
ment specialist:  "I  think  the  workshop  does  a  tremendous 
job.  Taking  our  situation  and  your  formulas  we  were  able  to 
quickly  find  bottlenecks,  potential  danger  areas,  and  pos- 
sible profit  areas." 

Another  participant  wrote:  "Probably  most  important  to  us 
has  been  the  actual  placing  of  a  value  on  extra  labor.  We 
now  know  that  we  can  afford  to  pay  top  wages  to  good 
labor  for  part-time  work." 

Thirty-four  State  Extension  Services  conducted  tax  schools  for 
farmers.  In  20  States,  151  schools  were  conducted  for  tax 
practitioners,  lawyers,  and  accountants  who  do  tax  work  and 
consulting  for  farmers.  Attendance  averaged  87  persons. 

Practitioners  attending  the  schools  helped  about  800,000  farmers 
(40  percent  of  all  farmers  in  the  20  States)  and  1.7  million  other 
self-employed  persons  complete  their  1970  tax  returns. 
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The  beef  herd  improvement  program,  which  emphasizes  selection 
of  breeding  stock  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  gain,  brings  bigger 
profits  to  beef  producers.  More  than  50,000  performance-tested 
bulls  are  put  into  service  each  year  and  the  additional  income 
realized  by  the  beef  industry  is  estimated  at  $45  million  a  year. 

This  figure  does  not  include  benefits  resulting  from  the  cumu- 
lative effects  of  bulls  no  longer  in  service  or  from  the  progeny  of 
tested  bulls  that  are  in  service  but  have  not  themselves  undergone 
testing. 

In  Montana,  calves  from  performance-tested  parents  gained 
one-half  pound  more  per  day  than  calves  from  parents  without  a 
background  of  performance  testing. 

Corn  Blight 

Helping  farmers  cope  with  problems  caused  by  the  corn  blight 
became  a  top  priority  effort  in  late  summer. 

Questions  of  immediate  concern  included  the  extent  of  loss  from 
blight,  its  effect  on  corn  quality,  what  varieties  were  resistant  to  the 
disease,  the  expected  1971  supply  of  seed  for  resistant  varieties,  and 
how  to  reduce  losses  should  blight  strike  again  in  1971. 

The  Extension  Service,  working  with  researchers,  plant  breeders, 
plant  pathologists,  agronomists,  and  seed  producers,  gathered 
information  and  carried  it  to  growers  through  meetings,  the  mass 
media,  newsletters,  and  other  means.  An  Extension  Service-USDA 
specialist  served  as  chairman  of  the  Department  task  force  dealing 
with  the  problem. 

Market  News— Information  Unlimited 

The  nationwide  dissemination  of  market  news,  which  is  the 
timely  reporting  of  prices,  supply,  and  demand  for  agricultural 
commodities,  helps  our  free  enterprise  marketing  system  work. 

The  U.S.  Market  News  Service  has  operated  successfully  for  more 
than  50  years,  and  is  now  used  as  a  model  for  developing  similar 
services  in  Latin  America. 

A  rancher  in  Oklahoma  picks  up  his  telephone  at  4  a.m., 
dials  a  number  and  gets  a  taped  market  news  report.  He 
learns  that  feeder  cattle  prices  in  the  Texas  Panhandle  are 
favorable,  so  he  ships  a  load  of  cattle  to  market  that  day. 
The  results  are  better  prices  for  him  and  an  even  flow  of 
beef  to  the  Nation. 

A  lettuce  shipper  in  California  calls  his  Federal-State  market 
news  office  and  finds  that  New  York  markets  are  over- 
supplied  with  lettuce,  but  Philadelphia  has  a  shortage.  He 
diverts  to  Philadelphia  a  rail  shipment  bound  for  New  York. 
He  gets  a  better  price  and  Philadelphia  shoppers  get  their 
lettuce  at  a  lower  price. 

The  Federal-State  Market  News  Service  is  an  excellent  example 
of  Federal-State-industry  cooperation  in  action.  Federal  and  State 
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Departments  of  Agriculture  share  the  costs  and  the  agricultural 
industry  provides  information  voluntarily.  Farmers,  shippers,  re- 
tailers, and  shoppers  benefit  from  the  free  flow  of  information 
provided  by*  37  7  USD  A  and  State  market  news  reporters. 

Information  on  prices,  supply,  and  demand  for  nearly  300 
agricultural  commodities  are  gathered  from  212  offices  over  the 
Nation,  some  located  in  terminal  markets,  others  out  in  the  country 
where  the  crops  are  grown  and  the  livestock  raised. 

In  fiscal  1970,  345,000  individual  market  news  reports  were  pre- 
pared and  millions  of  copies  distributed,  reprinted  in  newspapers 
and  trade  journals,  or  broadcast  over  radio  and  television. 

The  newest  way  to  get  market  news  information  to  those  who 
need  it,  when  they  need  it,  is  through  automatic  telephone 
answering  devices.  Today,  anyone  can  get  a  prerecorded  market 
news  report  by  dialing  any  of  52  numbers  in  39  cities,  and  the 
service  is  expanding. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Marketing  Agreements  and  Orders 

Producers  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  specialty  crops  marketed 
almost  $2  billion  worth  of  produce  under  46  Federal  marketing 
agreement  and  order  programs  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 
This  was  up  slightly  from  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  some  20 
percent  more  than  2  years  previously.  Several  legislative  amend- 
ments were  passed  during  fiscal  1970,  extending  the  coverage  of 
marketing  order  programs  to  additional  commodity  groups.  Pro- 
ducer interest  in  the  use  of  marketing  orders  for  advertising  and 
promotion  was  reflected  in  several  amendments  to  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  to  permit  such  activity.  Another  amend- 
ment authorizes  production  research  under  marketing  agreement 
and  order  programs  for  the  first  time. 

Milk  Marketing  Orders 

During  the  calendar  year,  the  Nation's  dairy  farmers  marketed 
some  7.6  billion  gallons  of  milk  under  62  Federal  milk  marketing 
orders— about  60  percent  of  all  milk  marketed  by  U.S.  producers. 
These  orders  set  a  minimum  farm  price  for  milk,  and  producers 
received  an  average  price  of  $5.95  per  hundredweight  in  1970—21 
cents  more  than  in  1969.  The  trend  toward  fewer  orders  for  larger 
marketing  areas  continued  as  three  eastern  orders  were  merged  into 
one,  and  five  in  the  midwest  were  likewise  consolidated.  A  new 
order  was  established  in  the  northwest,  and  the  coverage  of  several 
existing  orders  was  extended  to  new  marketing  areas. 

Matching  Fund  Program  Promotes  Better  Marketing 

Many  marketing  problems  occurring  at  State  and  local  levels  are 
attacked  through  projects  proposed  and  carried  out  by  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  but  approved  and  partially  financed  by 
USDA  through  a  matching  fund  program.  During  the  year,  44  State 
Departments    of    Agriculture   matched    Federal   funds   with   local 
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money  to  find  new  and  better  ways  to  market  farm  products.  More 
than  $3.5  million  in  Federal  and  State  funds  were  used  for  150 
separate  projects. 

A  Kansas  turkey  processor  had  trouble  with  downgraded 
poultry;  11  percent  of  his  production  did  not  meet  U.S. 
Grade  A  requirements.  A  State  marketing  specialist  visited 
the  plant  and  suggested  two  improvements.  A  simple  change 
in  equipment  cut  downgrading  due  to  broken  bones  from 
7.5  to  .78  percent  and  a  personnel  shift  cut  losses  due  to 
improper  cutting  from  3.77  to  .44  percent. 

State  matching  fund  specialists  helped  North  Carolina  egg 
producers  and  processors  improve  egg  packing.  Seven  plants  noted 
total  savings  of  $154,664.  By  training  plant  personnel,  one  plant 
cut  in  half  the  number  of  cracked  eggs  in  consumer  cartons. 
Another  boosted  egg  quality  to  Grade  A,  for  an  average  price 
increase  of  9  cents  a  dozen  for  the  entire  year. 

State  marketing  specialists  helped  potato  growers  in  south- 
western Indiana  improve  the  processing  of  their  raw 
product.  Bringing  growers  and  processors  together  and 
helping  to  arrange  contracts  beneficial  to  both  led  to  a 
reorganization  of  potato  processing  which  is  expected  to 
boost  Indiana  production  by  1.8  million  pounds  and  bring 
producers  an  extra  half  million  dollars  in  annual  gross  sales. 

Cotton  Research  and  Promotion 

Cotton  producers  collected  and  spent  about  $10  million  for 
research  and  promotion  under  provisions  of  the  Cotton  Research 
and  Promotion  Order.  About  two-thirds  of  the  budget  was  spent  on 
promotion  projects;  the  remainder  was  devoted  to  research  to 
improve  cotton's  competitive  position  in  the  fiber  market.  These 
research  and  promotion  projects  are  funded  by  a  $1  per  bale 
assessment  on  upland  cotton. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  authorizes  funds  for  cotton 
research  and  promotion  efforts  to  a  maximum  which  could  reach 
$50  million  over  the  3-year  1971-1973  period.  For  the  1971 
through  1973  crops,  up  to  $10  million  annually  may  be  available 
from  Government  savings  through  the  limitation  on  payments  to 
producers.  For  each  of  the  1972  and  1973  crops,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make  an  additional  $10  million 
available. 

Statistics  for  Farmers 

Facts  on  production,  supplies,  and  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
modities are  essential  for  sound  decisions. 

The  USDA's  Statistical  Reporting  Service  provides  timely  agricul- 
tural statistics  through  some  600  Federal  and  10,200  State  reports 
issued  each  year.  In  1970  these  releases  covered  about  200 
commodities  and  they  were  based  primarily  on  2.76  million 
individual  reports  made  voluntarily  by  farmers  and  businessmen  to 
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trained  enumerators  of  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service.  The  data 
were  collected,  summarized,  and  evaluated  in  44  field  offices 
serving  all  50  States. 

"POLICING"  THE  MARKET 

USDA  administers  many  regulatory  laws  and  programs  to  protect 
the  interests  of  farmers,  marketers,  and  consumers.  Effective 
enforcement  of  these  laws  helps  assure  fair  competition,  orderly 
marketing,  and  dependable  food  supplies,  and  guards  consumers 
against  product  misrepresentation. 

The  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  encourages  fair 
trade  practices  in  marketing  fresh  and  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables. 
During  fiscal  1970  reparations  totaling  nearly  $1.2  million  were 
awarded  aggrieved  parties  under  the  Act.  This  compares  with  less 
than  $900,000  in  1969.  A  total  of  3,006  reparation  and  disciplinary 
cases  were  handled  during  the  fiscal  year,  about  250  more  than  in 
1969.  In  addition,  disputes  involving  about  $3  million  were  handled 
informally  without  resort  to  formal  proceedings. 

The  Federal  Seed  Act,  a  truth-in-labeling  law,  insures  accurate 
and  informative  seed  labeling  for  the  protection  of  those  who  buy 
farm  and  garden  seed.  While  Federal  Seed  Act  officials  continued  an 
aggressive  enforcement  program,  the  number  of  formal  actions 
decreased  from  1,570  in  1969  to  931  in  fiscal  1970.  This  resulted 
from  settlement  of  a  large  number  of  carryover  cases  which  were 
credited  to  the  previous  year.  About  9,000  tests,  nearly  2,000  more 
than  in  1969,  were  made  on  $17  million  worth  of  seeds  offered  for 
import  into  this  country. 

Under  the  Department's  transportation  service  program,  trans- 
portation specialists  in  fiscal  1970  reviewed  some  12,900  proposed 
transportation  rate  adjustments  and  represented  agricultural  inter- 
ests in  numerous  rate  proceedings  before  Federal  and  State 
regulatory  agencies  and  the  courts. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  exact  savings  effected 
by  these  actions,  USDA  opposition  to  two  proposed  increases  in  rail 
freight  rates  resulted  in  savings  to  agricultural  interests  estimated  at 
nearly  $20  million. 

Licensing  activity  under  the  U.S.  Warehouse  Act  decreased  20 
percent  from  the  previous  fiscal  year,  reflecting  primarily  the  heavy 
cotton  sales  program  and  a  reduced  need  for  cotton  storage.  The 
Warehouse  Act  provides  for  the  voluntary  licensing  of  warehousing 
facilities  to  insure  the  integrity  of  receipts  for  commodities. 

Commodity  Exchange  Authority 

Producers  and  consumers  look  to  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority  to  safeguard  competitive  pricing  of  wheat,  corn,  soy- 
beans, potatoes,  cotton,  and  16  other  agricultural  commodities  on 
futures  markets  at  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  and  New 
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York.  The  hedging  and  price-basing  services  of  the  commodity 
futures  markets  are  widely  used  by  farmers,  merchandisers,  and 
processors,  and  they  affect  retail  prices  paid  by  consumers.  The 
CEA  works  to  assure  open,  fair,  and  competitive  trading  in  futures 
contracts,  to  prevent  price  manipulation,  and  to  protect  persons 
trading  in  futures  markets  from  cheating,  fraud,  and  abusive  acts 
and  practices. 

The  volume  of  trading  in  regulated  commodity  markets 
continued  its  rise  and  hit  a  new  record  in  calendar  1970. 
Futures  trading  involved  11,544,000  transactions,  compared 
with  9,387,000  in  1969.  The  value  of  futures  trading 
reached  a  record  high  of  $107.6  billion,  compared  with 
$80.5  billion  a  year  earlier.  The  2-year-old  regulated  group 
of  livestock  and  livestock  products  continues  to  hold  a 
prominent  place  in  the  futures  marketing  system.  Almost 
one-fourth  of  the  21  regulated  commodities  in  1970  had 
record  volumes  of  trading. 

Safeguarding  Competition  in  Livestock,  Poultry,  and  Meat 

Through  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment strives  to  maintain  fair  and  competitive  marketing  at  all  levels 
of  the  livestock,  poultry,  and  meat  industries. 

Livestock  transactions  subject  to  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
total  approximately  $17  billion  each  year,  with  poultry  transactions 
totaling  another  $4  billion.  In  addition,  about  $20  billion  in  meat 
and  dressed  poultry  transactions  are  subject  to  regulation. 

The  Department's  responsibility  under  the  Act  covers  the 
operations  of  about  2,200  public  stockyards;  3,000  private  live- 
stock buying  yards;  3,600  meatpackers;  16,000  livestock  commis- 
sion firms  and  dealers;  and  1,000  poultry  dealers  and  processors. 

During  fiscal  1970,  P&SA  received  6,209  complaints  involving 
unfair  practices.  About  $2.5  million  was  returned  to  producers  in 
informal  settlements  of  659  complaints.  Another  $224,000  was 
awarded  to  34  complainants  in  formal  reparation  cases. 

Formal  action  was  initiated  in  217  cases  during  the  year,  240 
cases  were  completed,  and  127  were  pending  as  of  July  1,  1970. 

The  agency  also  administers  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  with 
respect  to  the  firms  subject  to  the  P&S  Act. 

STRENGTHENING  FARM  GROUP  ACTION 

From  long  experience  farmers  have  learned  the  added  strength 
that  lies  in  cooperative  action.  As  agriculture  moves  into  a  new  era 
cooperatives,  like  nearly  all  businesses,  will  grow  larger  and  more 
complex  and  have  greater  need  for  management  and  technical  skills. 
As  was  noted  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  report,  we  reorganized 
the  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  to  increase  that  agency's  effective- 
ness in  meeting  these  needs. 
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During  the  year,  FCS  made  basic  adjustments  in  its  research  and 
technical  assistance  programs  for  farmer  cooperatives.  Using  a  team 
approach  to  study  major  problem  areas  suggested  by  farmer 
cooperative  leaders,  FCS  gave  special  attention  to  financing, 
bargaining,  forward  integration,  and  member  relations. 

Working  closely  with  many  groups  of  farmers,  FCS  helped 
dairy  cooperatives  unify  their  operations  over  a  broad  area. 
Streamlined  operations,  reduced  overhead,  and  added 
marketing  strength  helped  increase  dairy  income  for  these 
co-ops  by  $100  million. 

A  study  of  New  Jersey  fruit  and  vegetable  cooperatives, 
which  were  suffering  because  of  an  increased  concentration 
of  buyers  and  declining  farmer  bargaining  power,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  joint  sales  agency  based  on  an  FCS 
recommendation.  Research  indicates  that  growers  can  add 
$300,000  to  their  annual  income  by  this  joint  venture. 

FCS  focused  also  on  the  problems  and  advantages  to  farmers  of 
moving  further  into  forward  integration— the  processing,  manu- 
facturing, packaging,  and  distribution  of  products. 

The  extent  of  integration  farmers  now  do  through  cooperatives 
varies  widely.  Livestock  and  cotton  farmers  usually  market  only  the 
live  animal  or  raw  cotton  through  co-ops.  Dairy  farmers,  on  the 
other  hand,  use  cooperatives  both  to  sell  their  milk  and  to  process  it 
into  cheese,  butter,  ice  cream,  and  other  products. 

Research  on  mergers  and  consolidations  has  disclosed  that  after 
one  successful  merger  farmers  sometimes  decide  not  to  move  ahead 
with  others,  even  though  the  merged  cooperative  might  still  be  too 
small  for  maximum  effectiveness.  Educational  programs  are  needed 
to  show  the  added  economic  advantages  and  better  services  larger 
cooperatives  can  provide. 

Specific  examples  of  FCS  work  to  help  strengthen  the  farm 
economy  are  numerous. 

FCS  showed  Ohio  grain  farmers  how  to  save  $300,000  a 
year  through  improved  type,  design,  layout,  and  equipment 
for  country  elevators  handling  wet  corn  and  other  grain. 

FCS  recommendations  to  close  a  plant  and  enlarge  another, 
based  on  an  analysis  by  computer  and  mathematical 
programming  of  a  large  cooperative's  entire  physical  distri- 
bution network,  helped  members  save  $200,000  annually. 
By  closing  two  other  plants  and  moving  materials  more 
efficiently  through  the  remaining  plants,  this  cooperative  is 
saving  another  $300,000. 

Farmers  did  $17.4  billion  worth  of  business  through  their 
marketing,  purchasing,  and  related  service  cooperatives  in  1968-69. 

They  earned  at  least  half  a  billion  dollars  of  additional  income  in 
patronage  refunds  (3  percent  of  total  net  income)  and  at  least  that 
much  again  in  improved  prices  and  reduced  costs.  In  addition,  the 
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five  out  of  six  farmers  using  cooperatives  benefitted  substantially 
from  on-farm  services  provided  by  their  cooperatives. 

Federal  Crop  Insurance 

Many  farmers  have  a  critical  need  to  insure  their  high  annual  crop 
production  costs  against  loss  from  causes  beyond  their  control. 
Without  this  service  some  farmers  could  not  survive  even  one 
catastrophic  loss. 

In  1970  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  insured  $853 
million  of  farm  production  costs  against  loss  from  unavoidable 
causes.  The  insured  farmers  paid  $44.4  million  for  this  protection. 

Indemnities  paid  to  farmers  for  insured  crop  losses  in  1970 
totaled  $40,695,000,  or  92  cents  of  each  premium  dollar  paid  in— a 
major  improvement  over  the  3  preceding  years  when  indemnities 
exceeded  premiums  with  loss  ratios  of  1.09,  1.05,  and  1.27.  The 
improvement  reflects  both  more  favorable  crop  conditions  in  most 
of  the  insurance  areas  and  revisions  in  the  protection  provided  and 
premium  rates  charged  to  strengthen  the  soundness  of  the  insuring 
operation.  Crop  insurance  service  was  available  in  1,423  counties  in 
1970. 

THE  ROLE  OF  CREDIT 

Many  Americans  who  take  up  or  expand  farming  operations  look 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for  financing. 

Lacking  assets  to  qualify  for  ordinary  commercial  credit,  they 
borrow  from  FHA  on  the  strength  of  their  education,  known 
ability,  and  determination  to  become  good  farmers.  Over  a  period 
of  years,  many  of  these  able  new  producers  build  successful  family 
farms,  and  ultimately  "graduate"  from  FHA  to  credit  from  other 
sources:  suppliers,  banks,  other  conventional  lenders,  and  the  Farm 
Credit  System. 

Credit  a  Key  to  Opportunity 

Wise  use  of  credit  is  the  history  of  tens  of  thousands  of  today's 
farmers.  FHA  and  its  predecessor,  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, have  made  nearly  2,250,000  farm  ownership  and  operating 
loans  since  the  mid-1930's.  About  190,000  active  loans  were  on  the 
books  in  mid-1970. 

Typical  of  what  can  be  accomplished  through  these  pro- 
grams is  the  history  of  farmer  Arthur  H,  who  operates  his 
own  330  acres  in  a  State  in  the  central  part  of  the  country. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H  were  a  young  couple  of  farm  background, 
just  out  of  high  school,  when  they  began  farming  as  tenants 
in  the  1950's.  They  were  underwritten  in  the  beginning  with 
FHA  operating  loans  (long  since  repaid)  for  stock,  supplies, 
and  equipment. 

After  a  decade  of  hard  work  on  rented  land,  they  had  an 
opportunity    5   years   ago   to   buy   their   own  farm.   FHA 
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advanced  them  an  insured  farm  ownership  loan. 

Their  family  farming  enterprise  has  now  grown  to  30  dairy 
cows,  100  acres  of  crops,  100  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  ample 
pasture  on  the  rest  of  their  land.  Their  teenage  son,  in  high 
school  and  a  member  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
intends  to  become  the  second-generation  master  of  the 
family  farm.  First,  though,  his  parents  will  be  able  to  help 
him  through  college. 

The  H  family  represents  millions  of  rural  Americans  who 
aspire  to  remain  on  farms  and  who  will  do  so  to  their  own 
benefit  and  that  of  the  Nation. 

FHA  Farm  Credit  In  1970 

Farmers  in  their  20's,  30's,  and  early  40's  predominate  among 
FHA  borrowers,  and  the  agency  is  emphasizing  service  to  beginners 
who  will  carry  on  tomorrow  for  American  agriculture. 

The  $632  million  loaned  through  FHA  in  1970  under  its  farm 
programs  of  supervised  credit  was  distributed  as  follows: 

Long-term  farm  ownership  loans  totaling  $238  million  were  made 
to  9,946  families  to  buy,  enlarge,  or  improve  farms. 

About  40  percent  of  the  farmers  served  by  these  loans  were 
under  35  years  of  age.  The  total  loaned  included  $4.2  million  for 
170  loans  to  establish  nonagricultural  enterprises  and  farm-based 
recreation  facilities  on  farms  as  a  means  of  improving  farm  family 
income. 

A  total  of  45,539  loans  in  the  amount  of  $281  million  was  made 
to  family  farmers  for  equipment  and  supplies  necessary  for  crop 
production  and  other  farm  operations,  which  could  not  be  financed 
through  other  credit  sources.  About  2,090  loans  totaling  $4  million 
were  made  to  very  low  income  families  and  cooperative  associations 
from  funds  supplied  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Emergency  loans  totaling  $97  million  were  made  to  13,839 
farmers  to  restore  operations  in  the  wake  of  natural  disasters  such 
as  drought,  floods,  hurricanes,  and  other  misfortunes. 

Loans  totaling  $8.5  million  were  made  for  development  of  51 
association  livestock  grazing  ranges  to  be  shared  by  small  farmers 
and  ranchers  who  needed  the  use  of  more  land. 

Loans  totaling  $3.9  million  were  advanced  to  883  farmers  to  help 
finance  measures  for  conservation  and  better  use  of  their  soil  and 
water  resources. 


The  average  American  farmer  is  a  veteran  of  his  calling,  52  years 
old  and  operator  of  a  family -size  farm. 

He  is  likely  to  retire  within  the  next  15  years. 
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But  farming  must  go  on.  An  estimated  300,000  to  400,000 
young  farmers  and  their  families  must  be  brought  into  agriculture 
during  the  1970's  to  keep  this  great,  basic  industry  at  full  strength. 

Agriculture  is  a  keystone  of  the  national  economy,  a  prime  asset 
to  build  upon  in  nearly  every  rural  region.  Viable  and  prosperous 
rural  communities  will  continue  to  need  the  support  that  a  strong 
family  farm  agriculture  can  provide.  The  farm  family  tends  to  use 
the  services  of  its  nearby  local  community  and  takes  an  active  part 
in  the  community's  social  and  civic  life. 

The  sentiment  expressed  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  is  no  less  true  today:  "We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  that  preeminently  typical  American,  the  farmer  who  owns 
his  own  farm." 
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AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  AND  AID 

"If  A  has  more  corn  than  he  can  consume,  and  wants  cattle; 
and  B  has  more  cattle,  but  wants  corn;  exchange  is  gain  to 
each;  the  common  stock  of  comforts  in  life  is  increased." 

Ben  Franklin 


The  United  States  is  the  world's  leading  exporter  of  agricultural 
products,  accounting  for  one-sixth  of  the  world's  total. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  absorbed  in  calendar  year  1970  the 
production  from  almost  1  out  of  every  4  acres  on  which  a  crop  was 
grown  and  in  terms  of  dollar  value  brought  in  $1  out  of  every  $7  of 
U.S.  farm  cash  receipts.  For  a  number  of  our  farm  products,  export 
markets  regularly  take  half  or  more  of  the  annual  production. 

BUILDING  EXPORT  LEVELS 

As  we  stated  in  our  report  for  1969,  an  increase  in  foreign  sales 
of  U.S.  agricultural  products  is  one  of  our  primary  objectives. 

Exports  of  U.S.  farm  products,  including  shipments  under 
Government  programs,  reached  an  alltime  high  of  $7.2  billion  in 
1970,  22  percent  more  than  the  $5.9  billion  of  the  preceding  year. 
More  importantly,  commercial  exports  for  dollars  rose  by  about  26 
percent  to  $6.2  billion,  also  a  record. 

While  nearly  all  major  commodities  showed  gains  over  1969, 
soybeans,  soybean  products,  and  wheat  contributed  most  of  the 
overall  increase. 

Soybeans  led  the  calendar  year  increase  with  a  record  export  of 
435  million  bushels,  40  percent  above  the  1969  total  of  311  million 
bushels.  Exports  of  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  and  grain  sorghums,  while 
not  at  record  levels,  were  also  substantially  above  1969. 

Exports  of  wheat  and  products  totaled  712  million  bushels  in 
1970,  compared  with  516  million  bushels  in  1969.  Exports  of  corn 
were  566  million  bushels,  compared  with  549  million  bushels  in 
1969,  and  grain  sorghum  exports  were  144  million  bushels, 
compared  with  106  million  bushels  the  year  before.  Cotton  exports 
increased  from  2.4  million  bales  in  1969  to  3  million  bales  in  1970. 

In  terms  of  value,  U.S.  exports  in  1970  included  some  $2.6 
billion  worth  of  grains  and  preparations;  $1.9  billion  of  oilseeds  and 
products;  $817  million  of  animals  and  products;  $372  million  of 
cotton;  $334  million  of  fruits  and  preparations;  $206  million  of 
vegetables  and  products;  $69  million  of  nuts;  and  $488  million  of 
tobacco. 

Exceptions  to  the  general  rise  in  U.S.  farm  exports  in  1970  were 
tobacco,  rice,  pork,  flaxseed,  and  hides  and  skins.  Rice  sales  were 
somewhat  lower  in  the  face  of  expanding  world  production. 
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U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS, 
BY  VALUE 
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A  highlight  of  the  export  year  was  the  sale  of  $1.2  billion  worth 
of  agricultural  products  to  Japan,  the  first  time  a  single  country  has 
taken  a  billion  or  more  dollars  in  U.S.  farm  products  since  the 
United  Kingdom  took  $1,093  million  worth  in  1943.  Japan  alone 
took  101  million  bushels  of  wheat,  109  million  bushels  of  soybeans, 
and  6.6  million  metric  tons  of  feed  grains. 

Overall,  the  United  States  had  a  favorable  trade  balance  of 
exports  over  imports  of  $2.8  billion  in  calendar  1970— nearly 
double  the  preceding  year.  U.S.  agricultural  trade  contributed  more 
than  half  of  the  total  national  favorable  balance  of  trade  in  1970. 

In  addition,  farm  exports  generated  jobs  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  on  farms  and  over  lA  million  jobs  in  businesses 
and  industries  serving  agriculture  and  the  agricultural  export  trade. 

Department  programs  made  significant  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture's  excellent  export  year  in  1970.  It  was  the  first  full 
calendar  year  of  operation  for  the  Export  Marketing  Service,  which 
was  established  in  1969  to  strengthen  administration  of  export 
programs. 

Two  special  programs  had  outstanding  years.  The  CCC  Export 
Credit  Sales  Program,  stimulated  by  several  program  changes, 
accounted  in  calendar  1970  for  exports  valued  at  $301  million— a 
gain  of  $155  million  over  the  previous  year.  The  barter  program,  an 
important  contributor  to  U.S.  balance  of  payments,  had  a  record 
year,  accounting  for  exports  of  more  than  a  half -billion  dollars. 

CCC  Export  Credit 

CCC  export  credit  is  a  commercial-type  program  that  makes 
credit  available  for  periods  up  to  3  years.-  It  helps  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  normal  commercial  trade  terms  and  the  longer  credit 
periods  extended  under  P.L.  480.  It  is  one  of  the  tools  used  by 
USDA  to  meet  the  credit  terms  and  other  arrangements  being 
offered  by  our  competitors.  Sales  are  made  from  private  com- 
modity stocks,  and  credit  is  extended  to  private  U.S.  exporters, 
who  in  turn  pass  it  on  to  foreign  buyers. 

CCC  credit  was  extended  in  38  countries,  eight  of  which  had 
never  before  used  the  program.  In  terms  of  sales,  the  most 
important  new  country  was  Romania,  which  imported  sizable 
quantities  of  cotton  and  barley  and  some  seeds. 

EMS  materially  increased  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  by 
lengthening  the  usual  credit  period  to  12  months  for  all  eligible 
commodities.  Previously,  it  had  been  6  months  for  all  commodities 
except  cotton,  tobacco,  and  vegetable  oil.  This  was  in  keeping  with 
the  trend  in  international  agricultural  trade  toward  longer  credit 
periods  and  generally  more  liberalized  terms. 

The  Barter  Program 

Barter  contract  commitments  in  calendar  1970  were  a  record 
$686  million,  and  actual  exports  against  these  commitments  were 
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$575  million,  also  a  record.  This  was  the  result  of  a  number  of 
export  initiatives  taken  in  the  program. 

Restrictions  on  barter  sales  of  cotton  were  removed  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  intense  competition  from  foreign  growths  and  man- 
made  fibers.  As  a  result  barter  accounted  for  cotton  exports  valued 
at  $105  million  in  1970,  30  percent  of  U.S.  cotton  exported. 
Vegetable  oils,  rice,  tobacco,  wheat,  tallow,  and  feed  grains  were 
other  major  barter  commodities. 

The  barter  program,  which  originated  as  a  technique  of  ex- 
changing agricultural  commodities  for  strategic  materials,  was 
shifted  entirely  in  1970  to  overseas  procurement  of  supplies  needed 
by  U.S.  Government  agencies,  chiefly  the  Department  of  Defense. 
By  avoiding  expenditure  of  dollars  that  would  otherwise  be  spent 
abroad,  the  program  makes  a  direct  contribution  to  U.S.  balance  of 
payments.  Most  of  the  commodities  shipped  are  from  privately 
owned  stocks. 

Export  Payments  on  Wheat  and  Rice 

Export  payments  were  made  on  most  of  the  wheat  exported 
during  1970  and  on  virtually  all  of  the  rice.  These  payments  are 
made  to  exporters  to  keep  U.S.  prices  competitive  with  those  of 
other  major  exporting  nations. 

After  International  Grains  Arrangement  exporters,  in  July  1969, 
moved  to  a  pricing  basis  more  in  keeping  with  the  large  world  wheat 
supply,  world  prices  dropped  and  it  became  necessary  to  make 
export  payments  to  keep  our  wheat  competitive.  The  wheat 
payment  rate  for  the  year  averaged  15  cents  per  bushel  and  ranged 
up  to  more  than  50  cents  per  bushel  for  certain  classes  from  some 
ports.  The  net  total  of  payments  for  the  1970  fiscal  year  was  $75.4 
million  for  wheat  and  $7.1  million  for  wheat  flour  on  total  wheat 
and  flour  exports  valued  at  $941.6  million. 

During    fiscal    1970,    U.S.    rice    exports    totaled    38.3  million 

hundredweight,    milled   basis,   valued   at   $321.7    million.  Export 

payments    during   the    year    totaled   $28.2    million.   The  average 

payment    rate    was    72    cents    per    hundredweight,    but  it    was 
substantially  higher  in  the  latter  part  of  calendar  1970. 

Market  Development 

To  hold  and  expand  the  U.S.  share  of  foreign  markets  in  the  face 

of  increasing  international  competition,  the  Department  in  1970 

sharpened  the  thrust  of  its  basic  market  development  programs, 

carried  out  jointly  with  some  60  private  producer  and  trade  groups. 

New  techniques  were  tried.  We  launched  an  experimental 

"Export  Incentive  Program"  to  increase  exports  of  almonds 

to  Japan  and  prunes  to  Western  Europe.  This  cost-sharing 

program    ties    Government    financial    aid    directly   to   the 

additional  volume  of  product  sales  in  the  country  where  the 

promotions  are  being  staged.  Experience  with  these  pilot 
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projects  will  determine  whether  the  program  will  be 
expanded  to  other  products.  Initial  results  have  been 
encouraging. 

Reflecting  our  growing  emphasis  on  direct  appeal  to  overseas 
consumers,  the  Department  for  the  first  time  sponsored  a  workshop 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  on  "point-of -purchase"  promotions— on-the- 
spot  promotions  for  U.S.  products  held  in  retail  stores  abroad. 
Experts  in  the  field— from  both  Government  and  private  industry- 
conducted  sessions  for  3  days  on  all  aspects  of  this  highly  effective 
promotional  technique  for  trade  and  producer  representatives  and 
other  key  persons. 

To  bring  foreign  buyers  and  U.S.  sellers  together,  the 
Department  sponsored  its  second  annual  "Overseas  Food 
Buyers  Conference."  This  was  held  in  cooperation  with  the 
Super  Market  Institute  (SMI)  at  the  SMI  convention  in 
Houston,  Tex.  Some  275  food  trade  executives  from  30 
countries  attended,  about  double  the  number  at  the  first 
conference  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  in  1969. 

The  Department  is  establishing  a  "Trade  Opportunity  Referral 
System"  (TORS),  which  will  make  use  of  computer  equipment  to 
maintain  and  coordinate  current  listings  of  foreign  importers  and 
U.S.  exporters  of  specific  food  and  other  agricultural  products.  The 
objective  is  to  expedite  bringing  together  U.S.  suppliers  of  given 
products  with  importers  seeking  products. 

Our  efforts  to  engage  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  more 
intensively  in  USDA  export  expansion  operations  received  a  boost 
in  April  with  the  activation  of  the  Mid- America  Agri-Trade  Council 
(MIATCO),  comprising  12  midwestern  States  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  Established  to  expand  agricultural  exports  of  the  member 
States,  MIATCO  is  participating  in  a  variety  of  export  market 
development  activities  including  a  "Mid- America  Food  Festival"  at 
the  U.S.  Trade  Center  in  Tokyo  in  April  1971.  A  second  grouping 
of  four  mid- Atlantic  States  formed  a  similar  organization— the 
Atlantic  International  Marketing  Committee  (AIM)— in  late  1970. 

In  February  1970,  we  began  distributing  "Export  Briefs,"  a 
monthly  compendium  of  foreign  trade  information,  especially 
foreign  offers  to  buy  U.S.  agricultural  products.  Compiled  from 
USDA  and  Department  of  Commerce  sources,  these  are  sent  to 
designated  export  representatives  in  the  50  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  who  refer  the  information  to  appropriate  suppliers. 

Reception  by  the  States  was  so  enthusiastic  that  we  decided  in 
October  to  begin  issuing  "Export  Briefs"  on  a  weekly  basis. 

All  of  the  programs  mentioned  above  were  new  in  1970.  They 
are  tied  in  with  the  Department's  long  standing  joint  effort  with 
private  industry  to  expand  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

Some  40  U.S.  trade  and  producer  organizations  work  with  USDA 
on  marketing  projects  under  long-term  cooperative  agreements,  and 
20  others  participate  in  periodic,  short-term  projects. 
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In  addition,  scores  of  U.S.  firms  use  the  Department's  Inter- 
national Food  Exhibit  Program  to  put  their  products  before  foreign 
buyers. 

Virtually  all  U.S.  farm  products  entering  world  trade  are  included 
in  the  joint  government-industry  program.  Currently,  U.S.  market 
development  cooperator  groups  maintain  39  permanently  staffed 
offices  in  17  key  countries  from  which  activities  are  carried  out  in 
more  than  70  foreign  markets. 

Fifteen  years  of  government-industry  efforts  in  Japan,  involving 
31  U.S.  trade  and  producer  groups,  preceded  the  achievement  of 
the  billion-dollar  plus  Japanese  market  in  1970. 

Producer  groups  representing  soybeans,  wheat,  and  feed  grains 
have  worked  with  USDA  in  Japan  for  10  years  or  more.  These 
products  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  our  1970  agricultural  exports 
to  Japan. 

The  Japanese  market  for  U.S.  turkey  meat  was  cracked  in 
1970.  This  was  accomplished  through  joint  efforts  by 
USDA,  the  Institute  of  American  Poultry  Industries,  and  a 
large  private  Japanese  meat  processing  firm. 

In  March  1970,  the  Japanese  firm  agreed  to  import  at  least 
880,000  pounds  of  U.S.  turkey  for  processing  into  small 
turkey  rolls  seasoned  to  Japanese  taste  and  to  test-market  it 
through  at  least  480  retail  outlets  throughout  Japan  over  a 
12-month  period.  Initial  results  were  so  successful  that  in 
only  9  months— by  the  end  of  1970— the  number  of  retail 
outlets  had  reached  1,000  and  the  firm  had  imported  over 
1.1  million  pounds  of  U.S.  turkey,  a  tenfold  increase  over 
1969. 

Through  its  International  Food  Exhibit  Program,  which  takes 
close  aim  at  specific  targets,  the  Department  continued  to  stress 
participation  in  smaller  scale,  "trade-only"  shows.  This  program 
also  extended  activities  into  new  market  areas,  notably  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Middle  East. 

For  the  first  time,  U.S.  food  exhibits  were  held  in  the  oil-rich  but 
agriculturally  barren  Arabian  Peninsula— Kuwait  in  March  and  Saudi 
Arabia  in  April— laying  the  groundwork  for  a  potentially  lucrative 
export  trade. 

On-the-spot  sales  at  the  7 -day  exhibit  in  Kuwait  City  were 
reported  at  $300,000  with  projected  sales  over  the  next  12  months 
estimated  at  $10  million.  The  4-day  exhibit  in  Jeddah  produced 
on-the-spot  sales  of  about  $2  million  and  projected  sales  over  the 
ensuring  year  of  $10  million  to  $15  million. 

The  Agricultural  Attache:  A  Key  Man 

The  key  man  overseas  in  the  market  development  programs  of 
USDA  is  the  agricultural  attache.  In  addition  to  providing  infor- 
mation on  markets,  crops,  and  trade  trends  in  the  country  to  which 
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he    is    assigned,    he    is,   in   effect,   the   "local   manager"   for  the 
government-industry  market  development  projects. 

The  Department  established  an  attache  post  during  1970  in 
South  Korea  to  help  U.S.  agricultural  producers  capitalize  on  the 
rising  buying  power  and  increasing  importance  of  this  market. 
Korea  brought  to  61  the  number  of  foreign  posts  staffed  by 
attaches  or  assistants  responsible  for  USDA  activities  in  more  than 
100  countries. 

We  also  created  the  post  of  roving  attache  for  market  develop- 
ment in  selected  countries  of  the  Middle  East  and  Africa  which 
show  increasing  market  potential. 

The  attaches  are  among  hundreds  of  persons,  stationed  at  home 
and  abroad,  whose  efforts  are  combined  to  enhance  the  economic 
position  of  the  U.S.  farmer  through  international  trade. 

The  negotiators  who  persuaded  Denmark  to  lift  the  corn 
embargo;  the  trade  projects  official  who  conceived  the  export 
incentive  idea  and  the  USDA-industry  team  that  is  carrying  it  out; 
the  attache  whose  warning  staved  off  an  impending  import 
restriction— all  were, and  are,  important  in  moving  products  from 
U.S.  farms  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Overcoming  Trade  Barriers 

To  capitalize  on  growing  world  demand  and  his  own  efficiency, 
the  farmer  must  have  access  to  overseas  markets  and  his  product 
must  move  in  international  trade  at  competitive  prices. 

We  have  intensified  our  efforts  to  help  American  farmers  gain 
new  access  and  maintain  existing  access  to  international  markets. 

A  Deputy  Administrator  for  International  Trade  was  appointed  in 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

As  a  result  of  stepped  up  negotiations  to  overcome  trade  barriers 
to  U.S.  agricultural  exports,  impediments  were  eased  or  eliminated 
for  various  commodities  in  several  countries. 

We  concentrated  our  efforts  especially  in  the  European  Com- 
munity, our  most  important  market.  We  continued  to  voice  strong 
opposition  to  high  variable  levies,  subsidized  exports,  minimum 
import  prices  on  canned  fruit,  proposals  for  taxes  on  soybeans, 
preferences  accorded  Mediterranean  citrus,  and  buyers'  premiums 
for  tobacco. 

Trade  policy  negotiations  with  countries  elsewhere  in  Europe  and 
in  the  Far  East,  Latin  America,  and  Oceania  also  produced  satisfying 
results  during  the  past  18  months. 

Italy  removed  its  quarantine  embargo  on  U.S.  fresh  grape- 
fruit for  the  October-March  period. 

Greece  dropped  a  proposed  surcharge  on  lentils. 

Denmark  lifted  an  embargo  on  corn  in  September,  less  than 
3  months  after  it  was  imposed.  It  also  liberalized  licensing 
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restrictions  on  spinach  and  wines. 

Sweden  reduced  the  soy  protein  tax  effective  July  1,  1970. 

New  Zealand  liberalized  licensing  restrictions  on  pulses. 

Argentina  agreed  not  to  object  to  a  trial  concession  period 
for  U.S.  pears  in  Brazil.  This  led  to  reduced  duties  from 
September  through  December  1970. 

Chile  suspended  import  duties  on  soybean  meal. 

Japan  reduced  its  duty  on  soybeans. 

Japan  announced,  late  in  1969,  that  a  long  list  of 
agricultural  items  still  under  quota  would  be  liberalized  by 
April  1971.  These  include  fresh  grapefruit,  lemon  juice, 
and  soybean  meal. 

While  working  to  improve  the  international  climate  for  U.S. 
agricultural  exports,  the  Department  remains  alert  for  the  adverse 
effects  that  competitive  farm  imports  may  have  on  U.S.  producers. 

In  the  case  of  beef  imports,  the  U.S.  employs  a  voluntary 
restraint  program  negotiated  with  principal  supplying  countries  to 
provide  them  a  share  in  U.S.  market  growth  and  at  the  same  time  to 
safeguard  the  American  farmer's  right  to  a  fair  return. 

When  an  upsurge  in  transshipments  produced  a  bulge  in  imports 
beyond  what  we  had  estimated  for  1970,  we  halted  transshipments 
for  the  balance  of  the  year  and  acted  to  insure  that  there  would  be 
none  in  1971. 

Department  officials  went  before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  in 
July  to  ask  for  import  controls  on  four  dairy  products  that  were 
being  imported  without  restriction  to  the  detriment  of  the  U.S. 
price  support  program  for  milk  and  butterfat. 

The  Commission  report  as  submitted  to  the  President  sub- 
stantially upheld  the  Department's  position,  and  the  President 
issued  a  proclamation  on  December  31  establishing  import  quotas 
on  these  products. 

TRADE  WITH  DEVELOPING  NATIONS 

Exports  to  developing  countries  under  P.L.  480  amounted  to 
$958  million  in  calendar  1970,  compared  with  $1,020  million  a 
year  earlier.  We  continued  to  make  progress  toward  the  goal  of 
dollar  financing. 

While  Public  Law  480  accounts  for  a  decreasing  share  of  the 
American  farmer's  export  market—about  13  percent  in  1970  as 
compared  with  as  much  as  a  third  in  some  earlier  years— it  remains 
highly  important  for  several  commodities,  especially  wheat  and  rice. 

In  the  Title  II  donations  programs,  high  priority  is  given  to 
providing  food  to  undernourished  children  and  to  offsetting  dietary 
deficiencies  through  the  use  of  high  protein  foods.  Emphasis  is  also 
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placed  on  utilizing  types  of  food  that  can  eventually  be  processed 
locally  from  indigenous  resources,  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  principal  commodities  donated  during  1970  included  nonfat 
dry  milk,  wheat,  flour,  bulgur,  corn,  corn  meal,  and  two  high- 
protein,  low-cost  formulated  foods,  CSM  (a  corn-soya-milk  blend) 
and  WSB  (a  wheat  blend).  These  formulated  foods,  developed 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  U.S.  industry  and  government, 
have  significantly  contributed  to  reducing  protein  deficiencies, 
especially  in  the  diets  of  children  in  developing  countries. 


OUTLOOK  BRIGHT  FOR  U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 

Among  the  basic  reasons  underlying  prospects  for  continuing 
increases  in  U.S.  agricultural  trade  are: 

The  rising  standards  of  living  around  the  world,  resulting  in 
demands  for  more  and  better  food,  particularly  livestock 
products. 

The  efficiency  of  the  American  farmer  who  is  unequalled  in 
the  production  of  soybeans,  feed  grains,  and  wheat,  the  "big 
3"  of  American  agricultural  exports. 

Passage  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  which  offers  to 
farmers  programs  more  nearly  oriented  to  the  market  than 
those  of  the  past. 

It  is  significant  that  the  adjustment  in  the  soybean  support  price 
toward  international  market  prices  in  1969  was  followed  by  a 
record  upsurge  in  shipment  of  soybeans  and  soybean  products. 
These  were  the  leading  export  commodities  and  the  leading  export 
gainer  for  1970. 

Immediate  Prospects 

Prospects  for  commercial  exports  are  buoyant  in  fiscal  year 
1971. 

The  value  of  total  shipments  is  expected  to  approximate  $7.5 
billion— an  alltime  high. 

Sales  for  dollars  will  be  a  record  of  $6.5  billion.  This  means  that 
agriculture,  on  the  dollar  account,  could  earn  a  favorable  balance  of 
as  much  as  $800  million,  this  being  the  amount  by  which  sales  for 
dollars  should  exceed  the  value  of  agricultural  imports. 

The  volume  represented  by  exports  of  $7.5  billion  is  about  5 
percent  above  the  volume  of  the  previous  record  export  in  a  fiscal 
year. 

Soybeans  and  wheat  are  playing  major  roles  in  the  very 
encouraging  export  situation. 

Exports  of  soybeans  and  products  will  be  an  almost  incredible 
$1.8  billion. 
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Wheat  exports  are  expected  to  be  between  725  and  750  million 
bushels  for  our  second  best  wheat  export  year. 

Exports  of  feed  grains  will  be  about  the  same,  but  cotton  will  be 
up  from  2.8  million  bales  in  fiscal  1970  to  about  3.5  million  in 
1971. 

The  continued  advance  in  the  growth  of  per  capita  income  in  the 
major  industrial  countries  increases  the  demand  for  animal  pro- 
ducts, especially  meat.  This  in  turn  substantially  increases  the 
demand  for  U.S.  feed  grains  and  oilseeds  and  products. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  average  Japanese  ate  90  eggs  a  year.  Today,  he 
eats  210.  He  is  also  eating  four  times  as  much  poultry  meat  as  he 
formerly  did.  Even  so,  egg  and  poultry  consumption  in  Japan  is  still 
modest  by  American  standards. 

Beef  consumption  in  the  Common  Market  countries  and  Britain 
is  less  than  half  of  what  it  is  in  the  United  States.  As  their  incomes 
go  up,  Europeans  are  demanding  more  meat,  and  this  means  larger 
sales  for  grains  and  soybeans.  When  American  consumers  increased 
their  beef  consumption  25  percent  in  the  1960's,  the  amount  of 
grain  fed  to  cattle  more  than  doubled. 

U.S.  exports  to  the  developing  countries  under  Government- 
financed  programs  have  trended  downward  during  the  past  5  years 
as  many  of  these  developing  countries  substantially  improved  their 
agricultural  production.  Exports  under  Government-financed  pro- 
grams totaled  under  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1970  and  are  expected 
to  be  about  the  same  for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  substantial  gain  in 
agricultural  production  in  India  has  greatly  reduced  the  need  for 
food  aid  shipments  under  P.L.  480. 

Looking  farther  ahead,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  as  the 
developing  countries  improve  their  economies  they  can  eventually 
become  extremely  important  commercial  customers  in  the  inter- 
national market. 

THE  WORLD  FOOD  SITUATION 

Despite  recent  dramatic  increases  in  wheat  and  rice  yields  in 
Southeast  Asia,  per  capita  food  production  in  the  developing 
world— affected  by  rapidly  increasing  population—has  increased 
only  slightly  over  the  past  2  years.  The  "green  revolution"  has  been 
limited  to  certain  well  irrigated  areas  of  Asia;  it  has  not  yet  spread 
significantly  to  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

Still,  the  high  yielding  wheats  and  rices  offer  hope  for  a  coming 
new  era  in  agriculture. 

Agricultural  progress  in  the  developing  world— indeed  the  con- 
tinuing success  of  the  "green  revolution"-  may  well  depend  upon 
how  well  the  governments  of  these  nations  give  adequate  support  to 
their  farmers.  About  440  Department  specialists  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.     Agency     for     International    Development,    the    Food    and 
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Agriculture  Organization,  Organization  of  American  States,  de- 
velopment banks,  U.S.  universities,  foundations,  private  industry, 
and  other  organizations  worked  in  the  developing  world  helping 
governments  improve  their  ability  to  encourage  and  support 
agricultural  development.  At  the  same  time,  the  Department 
provided  training  programs  for  some  3,600  international  agricul- 
tural leaders  and  scientists.  About  1,400  of  these  were  sponsored  by 
AID  and  some  300  were  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  including 
FAO. 

The  Foreign  Economic  Development  Service  coordinates  the 
Department's  international  development  programs  which  involve 
most  USDA  agencies. 

Department  specialists  continued  to  help  Vietnam  raise  pro- 
duction of  rice,  swine,  and  poultry  as  well  as  helping  develop  a 
long-range  agricultural  sector  plan.  Others  helped  India  with  soil 
and  water  management  and  building  up  stocks  of  food  grains.  Still 
others  were  involved  in:  Research  on  higher  yielding  varieties  of 
pulse  crops,  a  source  of  protein  for  many  Africans  and  Asians; 
assistance  in  agricultural  development  planning  in  Korea,  Kenya, 
Colombia,  and  Paraguay;  eradication  of  the  food  destroying  desert 
locust  in  East  Africa;  credit  help  in  Kenya,  Nigeria,  Brazil,  and 
Jordan;  research  on  cereal  crops  in  West  and  East  Africa. 

Other  USD  A/ AID  technical  assistance  projects  in  1970  included 
rice  demonstrations  in  Senegal;  research  and  extension  assistance  in 
El  Salvador;  agricultural  production  and  planning  in  Liberia;  soil 
and  water  conservation  help  in  Nigeria  and  Indonesia;  watershed 
management  in  Tunisia;  forestry  help  in  Laos,  Vietnam,  Indonesia; 
water  supply  development  in  Turkey;  economics  and  statistics  help 
in  Vietnam,  India,  and  Brazil;  and  assistance  in  agrarian  reform  in 
Colombia  and  Nicaragua. 

Agriculturalists  from  the  developing  countries  came  to  the 
United  States  to  study  a  full  range  of  agricultural  subjects.  A 
Ugandan  studying  agricultural  credit  and  cooperatives  was  the 
150,000th  person  brought  to  the  United  States  for  training  under  the 
AID  program.  Vietnamese  came  to  study  livestock  production. 
Brazil's  director  of  agricultural  planning  discussed  his  country's 
development  plans  and  goals  with  department  specialists. 

A  group  of  Jordanians  came  to  study  wheat  grading.  Agricul- 
turists from  Afghanistan,  Nepal,  and  Ghana  studied  agricultural 
credit  at  Texas  A&M  under  a  USDA-arranged  program.  More  than 
50  Brazilians  came  to  the  United  States  to  study  agricultural 
economics,  marketing,  co-ops,  and  credit.  The  Department  and 
Colorado  State  University  are  giving  irrigation  training  to  30 
agriculturists  from  Turkey  and  India;  while  19  agriculturists  from 
India,  Pakistan,  and  Thailand  came  for  arid  land  management 
courses.  Afghanistan's  Director  General  of  Agricultural  Extension 
came  for  a  year's  study  of  extension  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
A  number   of   Latin    Americans   came   to   the  United  States  for 
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INDEXES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  IN  THE 
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training  in  market  news.  Several  Latin  nations,  with  USD  A  help, 
have  begun  agricultural  market  news  systems. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  1970  USD  A/AID 
DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

USDA  and  AID  undertook  several  new  programs  in  development 
assistance  during  1970. 

Proposals  and  Programs 

Recommendations  to  the  President:  In  response  to  a  Presidential 
request,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  AID  Administrator 
investigated  "ways  of  adapting  and  extending  our  agricultural 
experience  and  capabilities  to  improve  food  production  and 
distribution  in  the  developing  countries."  Their  report  recom- 
mended: 

1.  Substantial  increase  in  AID  support  of  an  international 
agricultural  research  network,  in  both  developed  and 
developing  countries,  directed  at  problems  of  agricul- 
tural growth  in  the  latter. 

2.  Expanded  efforts  to  obtain,  impart,  and  apply  knowl- 
edge of  soil  and  water,  in  order  to  increase  food 
production  and  protect  the  environment. 

3.  Increased  and  more  relevant  agricultural  training  in  both 
the  United  States  and  the  developing  countries. 

4.  Emphasis  on  development  of  institutional  competence 
of  central  governments,  especially  ministries  of  agricul- 
ture, to  plan  and  manage  agricultural  programs  and  to 
provide  supporting  services  to  the  agricultural  sector. 

A  White  House  reply  supported  these  recommendations. 

A  New  Marketing  Program:  Increasing  marketing  problems,  many 
spurred  by  the  "green  revolution,"  prompted  AID  and  USDA  to 
sign  a  special  agreement  whereby  USDA  will  provide  increased 
technical  assistance  to  strengthen  food  marketing  systems  in 
, low-income  countries.  USDA  experts  will  help  AID  missions  and 
host  governments  identify  internal  marketing  problems  in  de- 
veloping nations  and  advise  on  solving  them. 

Training  for  Policymakers:  A  new  USD  A/  AID  seminar  series  was 
organized  for  developing  nation  leaders  whose  actions  usually  have 
a  significant  influence  on  the  agricultural  policies  of  their  nations. 
More  than  40  leaders  from  17  developing  countries  are  scheduled  to 
attend  4-week  seminars  in  1971.  Issues  to  be  studied  include  the 
effects  of  mechanization,  agricultural  tax  policies,  desirability  of 
national  food  self-sufficiency,  and  production  diversification. 

Executive  Seminars  on  Administration  for  Turkish  Officials:  A 
series  of  executive  level  seminars  in  administration  and  management 
for  top  Turkish  Government  agricultural  officials  was  planned  in 
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Turkey  last  July  by  a  special  USDA  team  headed  by  USDA 
Assistant  Secretary  Robertson.  The  team  worked  with  Turkish 
administrators  and  AID  personnel  in  arranging  the  seminar  series, 
which  could  bring  as  many  as  75  top  Turkish  administrators  to  the 
United  States  for  studies  in  the  next  several  years.  The  first  seminar, 
successfully  completed  with  13  participants,  was  held  in  November. 

USDA  and  Peace  Corps  Cooperation:  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Peace  Corps  Director  signed  an  agreement  between 
their  two  agencies  to  cooperate  in  food  production  and  marketing 
projects  in  the  developing  nations.  The  agreement  provides  for 
USDA  specialists  to  help  the  volunteer-staffed  agency  evaluate  its 
rural  development  projects  and  plan  new  ones.  The  Peace  Corps  will 
finance  the  work. 

Agricultural  Sector  Planning:  Five  USDA  specialists  carried  out 
an  agricultural  sector  study  to  help  guide  economic  planning  in 
South  Vietnam  during  the  1970's.  The  study  reflects  the  long-range 
agricultural  needs  of  the  economy,  it  also  covers  forestry  and  the 
fishing  industry.  It  will  aid  in  planning  for  Vietnam's  long-term 
ability  to  produce,  process,  and  market  enough  high-quality  food 
for  its  people.  We  helped  Korea  on  an  agricultural  sector  analysis 
which  refines  agricultural  development  guidelines  for  Korea's 
"Third  Five  Year  Plan."  Particular  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
mechanization  and  livestock  development.  The  USDA  also  assisted 
Costa  Rican  agricultural  officials  in  determining  crop  priorities  and 
policies  to  spur  agricultural  development. 

Productivity  Studies:  Studies  by  the  Economic  Research  Service 
of  factors  associated  with  differences  and  changes  in  agricultural 
production  in  underdeveloped  countries  have  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  understanding  the  general  development  process. 
Three  summary  reports  have  been  published:  Changes  in  Agricul- 
ture in  26  Developing  Nations,  Growth  of  Crop  and  Livestock 
Output  in  Selected  Developing  Nations,  and  Economic  Progress  of 
Agriculture  in  Developing  Nations. 

Demand  Studies:  ERS  studies  of  demand  prospects  for  farm 
products  of  developing  countries  have  produced  reports  giving  data 
on  trade  flows  of  selected  farm  commodities  for  19  regions;  a 
summary  of  world  demand  prospects  for  agricultural  exports  from 
less  developed  countries;  and  1980  demand  reports  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains.  Studies  of  bananas,  oilseeds,  cotton,  rice,  and  total 
grains  are  scheduled  for  release  in  1971;  also  a  report  on  import 
barriers  in  developing  countries.  The  commodities  included  in  this 
study  account  for  80  percent  of  the  world's  agricultural  exports  and 
33  percent  of  the  exports  of  developing  countries.  The  projections 
in  this  study  will  make  possible  a  more  comprehensive  analysis  of 
changes  in  agricultural  trade  which  are  vital  in  planning  agricultural 
development. 
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Specific  Accomplishments 

The  desert  locust  plague  was  effectively  stopped  in  East  Africa, 
possibly  for  the  first  time  in  history,  through  the  efforts  of  local 
control  organizations  and  personnel  from  ARS,  FAO,  and  other 
agencies  in  other  countries. 

A  program  of  vaporproof  seed  packaging  for  South  Vietnam  has 
helped  the  South  Vietnamese  increase  food  production  and  helped 
improve  export  markets  for  U.S.  seedsmen.  Use  of  the  packaging 
eliminates  spoilage  in  tropical  heat  and  humidity. 

A  barren  stretch  of  sand  in  the  Patiala  district  of  India's 
Punjab  state  had  been  unproductive  for  centuries.  Co- 
operating in  a  regional  soil  and  water  management  project, 
Soil  Conservation  Service  technicians  demonstrated  that  the 
area  could  produce  high-yielding  wheat  through  the  conser- 
vation and  use  of  available  irrigation  water. 

Sand  dunes  were  leveled  with  the  use  of  a  scraper  designed 
and  built  under  the  guidance  of  U.S.  conservationists.  A 
green-manure  crop  was  grown  and  this  was  followed  by 
other  crops. 

This  demonstration  is  part  of  a  15,000-acre  project  bene- 
fiting the  farmers  of  26  villages.  Crews  of  conservation 
trainees  assigned  by  the  state  gained  experience  in  the  work. 

Fortification  to  Increase  Protein  Supplies:  FEDS  nutrition 
experts  are  working  with  AID,  private  companies,  U.S.  universities, 
and  foundations  on  methods  to  increase  protein  in  the  diets  of 
people  in  less-developed  nations.  The  methods  used  include  the 
creation  of  entirely  new  protein  foods,  breeding  cereal  grains  for 
higher  protein  content,  and  fortifying  existing  food  supplies  with 
essential  amino  acids  or  protein  isolates  (such  as  soy  protein)  which 
upgrade  the  protein  quality  of  the  food.  Studies  were  begun  on  the 
effect  of  food  fortification  with  amino  acids  and  protein  isolates. 
These  studies  involve  four  major  food  staples— corn,  wheat,  rice, 
and  cassava— in  Brazil,  Guatemala,  Tunisia,  and  Thailand.  The 
objectives  are  to  measure  the  health,  economic,  and  social  conse- 
quencies  of  fortification  and  the  economics  and  methods  of 
fortifying  food.  Although  fortification  principles  have  been  tested 
in  clinics  and  hospitals,  this  is  the  first  time  the  tests  have  been 
carried  out  under  real  life  situations. 

In  the  Brazil  program,  cassava,  a  starchy  food  stable,  will  be 
fortified  with  a  soy  protein  isolate.  This  process  converts  the 
traditionally  important  calorie  carrier  into  a  food  comparable  in 
nutrition  to  cereal  grains. 

A  Department  team  studied  the  nutrition  situation  in  East 
Pakistan  and  recommended  pilot  projects  which  would  fortify 
Pakistan  cereal  grains  with  minerals,  vitamins,  and  amino  acids. 
Another  Department  specialist  analyzed  the  economic  aspects  of 
nutrition  improvement  in  Tunisia.  In  a  related  effort,  the  India 
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Government  recently  decided  to  fortify  atta,  a  wheat  flour  used  for 
the  commonly  eaten  chappatti,  with  protein  concentrates,  minerals, 
and  vitamins.  This  decision  has  been  described  as  a  major 
breakthrough  in  nutrition  for  India.  A  Department  fortification 
expert  assisted  the  government  in  its  efforts  to  fortify  the  atta. 
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PUTTING  AN  END  TO  HUNGER 

"As  I  look  down  that  new  road  which  I  have  tried  to  map 
out.  .  ./  see  an  America  in  which  we  have  abolished  hunger." 

State  of  the  Union  Message,  Jan.  22,  1970 

In  1967  and  1968,  the  Nation  came  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
widespread  hunger  and  even  more  widespread  nutritional  deficiency 
in  America.  It  was  this  recognition  that  led  to  the  present  full-scale 
effort  to  put  an  end  to  hunger.  The  effort  was  outlined  and 
initiated  by  President  Nixon's  Hunger  Message  of  May  6,  1969. 

To  achieve  this  objective  nationwide  requires  a  many-sided 
endeavor.  It  requires  abundant  production  of  food,  plus  its 
availability  in  the  market  place  at  reasonable  prices  for  those  of 
moderate  income  or  better.  For  the  poor,  it  requires  extraordinary 
measures,  such  as  income  supplements  or  food  assistance  programs. 
For  those  whose  diets  are  nutritionally  inadequate,  either  wholly  or 
in  part  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  or  incentive— and  this 
condition  is  found  among  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor— it  requires 
effective  programs  of  nutrition  education. 

Great  strides  were  made  during  1970  toward  realizing  this 
Administration's  commitment  "to  eliminate  malnutrition  whether 
it  be  caused  by  the  curse  of  poverty  or  the  blight  of  ignorance." 

Much  of  the  groundwork  was  laid  during  the  latter  part  of  1969 
for  the  most  massive  antihunger  campaign  ever  waged  in  America. 

FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

In  August  1969  all  the  food  assistance  programs  of  the 
Department  were  consolidated  into  a  new  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service.  The  new  Agency  has  effectively  improved  the  administra- 
tion of  these  programs  and  has  provided  leadership  in  the 
antihunger  campaign. 

A  strong  effort  was  mounted  to  get  a  food  assistance  program 
into  operation  in  every  county  throughout  the  Nation. 

At  the  end  of  1969  all  but  279  county  and  independent 
cities  either  had  or  had  applied  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
or  the  direct  food  assistance  program.  At  the  end  of  1970, 
as  a  result  of  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  and  the  cooperation  of  State  and  local  people,  only 
10  counties  in  5  States  were  without  a  food  assistance 
program.  The  States  and  counties  were: 

Colorado— Jackson  and  Pitkin;  Kansas— Harvey,  Rice,  Scott, 
and  Seward;  Nebraska— Sioux;  Oklahoma— Beaver  and 
Harmon;  and  Pennsylvania— Adams. 

Food  programs  are  now  in  effect  in  counties  containing 
99.5  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  population. 
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A  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health  was 
held  in  Washington,  Dec.  2-4,  1969,  with  some  3,400  participants 
taking  part.  During  the  course  of  1970  most  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Conference  were  accepted  and  implemented.1 

Legislation  reforming  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  substantially  in 
the  form  proposed  by  the  Administration  in  mid-1969,  was  enacted 
at  the  very  end  of  the  91st  Congress. 

The  Advertising  Council,  catalyst  for  the  advertising  industry, 
began  development  of  a  broad-scaled  campaign  utilizing  all  of  the 
media  in  a  program  of  nutrition  education  and  motivation. 

Family  Food  Aid  Programs 

A  major  breakthrough  in  family  food  assistance  occurred  during 
1970  as  a  result  of  new  Food  Stamp  issuance  schedules  announced 
on  December  18,  1969.  The  new  schedules  allowed  the  program  to 
serve  more  people  and  serve  them  better. 

Under  the  new  schedules,  participating  families  get  enough 
coupons  to  purchase  the  food  needed  for  an  "economy  level" 
nutritionally  adequate  diet.  A  family  of  four  receives  $106  worth  of 
food  coupons  each  month— an  83  percent  boost  over  the  previous 
minimum  of  $58  a  month.  A  family  of  six  persons  receives  a  $144 
monthly  stamp  allotment  and  a  family  of  eight  persons  a  $180 
allotment. 

The  amount  that  a  family  pays  for  its  food  stamp  allotment  was 
reduced  so  that  a  four-person  household  with  a  net  monthly  income 
of  less  than  $30  per  month  would  pay  $2  and  would  receive 
coupons  worth  $106.  For  four-person  households  with  larger 
monthly  incomes  the  purchase  requirements  would  be  higher.  A 
household  with  a  net  monthly  income  of  $90  to  $99.99  would  pay 
$22  for  $106  worth  of  coupons.  A  household  with  an  income  of 
more  than  $230  but  less  than  $250  would  pay  $66,  and  a 
household  whose  income  was  more  than  $360  but  less  than  $390 
would  pay  $82. 

These  improvements  made  the  Food  Stamp  Program  much  more 
beneficial  to  persons  eligible  to  participate.  The  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  and  other  cooperating  agencies  launched  a  vigorous  out- 
reach campaign  with  the  objective  of  acquainting  all  eligible 
participants  with  the  major  benefits  now  available  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Program. 

By  the  end  of  1970,  9.5  million  people  were  taking  part  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Program,  almost  three  times  as  many  as  were  taking 
part  in  December  1969  (3.6  million  persons)  before  the  program 
was  improved.  When  we  took  office  in  January  1969,  food  stamps 
were  being  provided  to  only  2.9  million  persons. 


1  A  follcw-up  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health  was 
held  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Feb.  5,  1971,  to  assess  the  progress  made  during 
1970. 
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Total  participation  in  the  direct  food  assistance  program  re- 
mained level  even  though  some  50  counties,  including  New  York 
City,  switched  over  from  commodities  to  stamps  during  the  year. 
About  3.7  million  persons  were  participating  in  December  1970, 
the  same  as  in  December  1969. 

The  13.2  million  needy  people  taking  part  in  food  assistance 
programs  at  the  end  of  1970  represented  an  increase  of  80  percent 
over  the  preceding  year. 

Child  Nutrition 

Authority  for  a  much  stronger  organized  effort  to  improve 
nutrition  among  children  in  poor  families  was  provided  by  Public 
Law  91-248,  signed  into  effect  May  14,  1970. 

This  legislation  amended  the  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Acts.  As  the  Presidential  Statement  issued  at  the  signing  ceremony 
pointed  out,  it  assures  "that  every  child  from  a  family  whose 
income  falls  below  the  poverty  line  will  get  a  free  or  reduced  price 
lunch." 

By  the  end  of  1970,  lunches  were  being  supplied  to  6.2  million 
children  from  poor  families  compared  with  4.5  million  a  year 
earlier. 

In  all  cases,  we  emphasize  that  the  child  must  not  be  embarrassed 
by  any  identification  that  would  allow  classmates  to  know  that  he 
or  she  is  receiving  the  free  or  token-priced  lunches. 

Implementation  of  the  amended  law  began  immediately  after  it 
was  signed.  Regulations  for  its  administration  were  carefully  drawn 
up,  with  the  full  cooperation  and  participation  of  State  and  local 
officials.  The  new  law  became  fully  effective  on  January  1,  1971. 

State  and  school  officials  are  making  great  and  dedicated  efforts 
to  make  full  use  of  the  new  law. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  for  example,  has  focused  on 
getting  food  to  children  in  schools  which  have  had  no  place 
to  prepare  the  food.  Available  kitchens  at  other  schools  are 
being  used  to  prepare  the  food,  which  is  trucked  in 
insulated  containers  to  the  kitchen-less  schools.  In  some,  the 
food  is  served  in  classrooms;  at  others,  in  corridors.  Through 
such  innovations  meals  served  the  needy  children  have 
climbed  83  percent  in  the  District,  from  24,200  in  October 
1969  to  44,200  in  October  1970. 

In  Georgia,  1,847  public  and  private  schools  were  taking 
part  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  in  the  fall  of 
1970.  Throughout  the  State,  only  one  school— because  of  its 
remote  location— does  not  have  food  service  of  some  type. 
State  Department  of  Education  officials  report  that  over  50 
percent  of  the  pupils  in  31  key  Georgia  school  systems  are 
receiving  free  or  reduced  price  school  lunches. 
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Over  28,000  youngsters  are  served  lunches  daily  in  102 
Indianapolis  public  elementary  schools  and  one  parochial 
school.  This  is  43  percent  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
64,000.  During  October,  32  percent  of  the  meals  were 
served  free  and  2  percent  at  a  reduced  price.  The  103 
schools  include  39  innercity  schools  which  receive  meals  from 
a  central  kitchen  and  64  others  that  have  individual  unit 
kitchens. 

In  all,  some  24.6  million  children  received  nutritious  low-cost 
lunches  in  77,950  schools  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program  during  1970.  Most  youngsters  pay  about  half  the  actual 
cost  of  their  lunch. 

USDA  Food  Purchases 

During  the  year  USDA  bought  more  than  a  billion  pounds  of 
food  products  for  donation  to  schools,  needy  families,  public 
institutions,  and  persons  in  emergency  situations.  In  addition,  other 
foods  were  provided  for  use  in  these  programs  from  CCC  stocks 
acquired  under  price  support  operations. 

Two  different  direct  purchase  programs  are  used  for  food 
donations.  One  is  the  "Section  32"  program,  based  on  a  35-year-old 
law  which  allots  30  percent  of  all  customs  receipts  to  uses 
improving  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products.  Most  of  the  food 
purchases  on  the  open  market  are  made  under  this  program. 

The  Child  Nutrition  Act  also  authorizes  USDA  to  make 
purchases  on  the  open  market  to  help  provide  nutritious  lunches  for 
children. 

Following  are  some  typical  examples  of  the  multiple  benefits 
achieved  through  these  programs. 

When  Hurricane  Celia  struck  Texas  coastal  communities, 
homes  were  flooded,  food  stores  destroyed,  power  and 
communications  were  gone.  Within  hours,  borrowed 
military  trucks  filled  with  food  rolled  into  the  communities. 
Supplies  were  distributed  to  emergency  kitchens  and  to 
families  with  homes  intact:  Vitamin -fortified  fruit  juices, 
specially  prepared  scrambled  egg  mix,  fortified  grains, 
canned  meat  and  poultry.  These  nutritious  foods  helped 
families  survive  the  emergency. 

The  1969  apple  crop  was  the  largest  in  30  years  and  farmers 
in  some  areas  faced  the  prospect  of  very  depressed  prices. 
Using  Section  32  funds  to  purchase  apples  on  the  open 
market,  USDA  helped  take  some  of  the  surplus  from  the 
market.  Purchases  included  1.4  million  cartons  of  fresh 
apples,  1.3  million  cases  of  canned  applesauce,  and  864,000 
cases  of  canned  apple  juice.  These  purchases  helped  famers 
and  provided  food  for  school  lunches,  needy  families,  and 
disaster  victims. 
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Well-balanced  school  lunches  improve  nutrition 
for  millions  of  American  youth. 


This  fortified  baked  product  with  creme  filling,  plus  a  glass  of  milk, 

meets  the  requirements  for  a  nutritional  school  breakfast. 
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Food  stamps  improve  this  family's  nutrition  and  health.  The  nutri- 
tion aide  (back  to  camera)  helped  the  mother  in  food  buying  and 

preparation. 


A  Mexican-American  aide  explains  nutrition  to  Indian 
women  on  the  Hopi  Reservation  in  Arizona. 
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Plentiful  Foods  Program 

A  reliable  list  of  foods  in  abundant  supply  is  provided  each 
month  by  the  USD  A  Plentiful  Foods  Program.  Newspaper  food 
page  editors,  radio-television  stations,  magazines,  and  other  news 
media  help  USDA  get  this  information  out  to  America's  consumers. 

Each  month  Department  economists  and  marketing  specialists, 
after  examining  statistical  estimates  of  food  production  and 
supplies  for  the  next  several  weeks,  list  the  foods  most  likely  to  be 
plentiful  6  weeks  hence.  The  mass  media  and  the  food  industry  help 
pass  the  word  to  millions  of  foodbuyers. 

During  the  year,  30  different  foods  were  included  on  USDA's 
Plentiful  Foods  lists. 

NUTRITION  EDUCATION 

Although  poor  dietary  practices  are  found  in  all  U.S.  income 
groups,  the  problem  is  most  acute  among  low  income  families. 
Inadequate  income  is  obviously  a  major  handicap.  However, 
ignorance  of  the  necessity  and  essentials  of  good  nutrition  and  lack 
of  the  skills  required  for  sound  nutrition  practices  appear  to  be 
equally  significant. 

To  help  overcome  these  problems  an  expansion  of  the  Extension 
Service's  Food  and  Nutrition  Education  Program  was  authorized  in 
November  1968.  Field  implementation  of  the  program  began  on  a 
nationwide  basis  in  early  1969,  with  the  Cooperative  State 
Extension  Service  employing  nonprofessional  nutrition  aides  to 
assist  low  income  families. 

Effect  of  the  Program 

During  1970,  Extension  aides  worked  with  nearly  700,000 
families,  or  more  than  3  million  persons.  The  average  enrollment  in 
the  program  at  any  given  time  was  about  300,000  families.  A 
substantial  number  of  other  families  not  enrolled  in  the  program 
also  received  help.  In  addition,  more  than  100,000  youth  from  low 
income  families  participated  in  4-H  type  nutrition  activities. 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Education  Program  is  monitored  by  the 
Economic  Research  Service.  September  1970  data  indicate  that  8  of 
10  program  families  had  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $4,000;  6  of 
10  lived  in  urban  areas;  7  of  10  were  members  of  minority  groups;  3 
of  10  received  public  assistance;  4  of  10  participated  in  USDA  food 
assistance  programs;  and  3  of  10  family  homemakers  had  less  than 
an  eighth  grade  education.  Aides  employed  in  the  program  were 
generally  indigenous  to  the  community  in  which  they  worked,  with 
6  out  of  10  being  from  minority  groups. 

Nutrition  practices  were  measured  by  asking  homemakers  to 
report  on  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  food  consumed  during  the 
previous  24  hours.  Through  September  1970  information  had  been 
obtained  from  the  homemakers  of  almost  295,000  families  as  they 
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entered  the  program.  Before  coming  into  the  program,  only  9 
percent  of  these  homemakers  consumed  the  minimum  number  of 
servings  in  each  of  the  four  major  food  groups  considered  essential 
for  an  adequate  diet.  Only  57  percent  reported  at  least  one  serving 
of  food  in  each  group. 

Similar  information  from  homemakers  who  had  been  in  the 
program  for  6  months  showed  nearly  15  percent  with  minimum 
adequate  servings  and  69  percent  with  at  least  one  serving  in  each 
food  group.  After  a  year  in  the  program,  more  than  19  percent  of 
the  homemakers  reported  minimum  adequate  servings  and  73 
percent  had  at  least  one  serving  in  each  food  group. 

The  diets  of  homemakers  entering  the  program  showed  the 
greatest  deficiencies  in  consumption  of  milk  products  and  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Thirty -two  percent  of  the  homemakers  consumed  no 
milk  and  13  percent  no  fruits  and  vegetables.  After  a  year  in  the 
program  only  18  percent  of  the  homemakers  reported  no  milk 
consumption  and  6  percent  no  fruits  and  vegetables. 

How  Nutrition  Aides  Work 

Most  aides  have  had  personal  experience  in  feeding  a  family  on  a 
very  limited  budget.  Since  they  understand  the  problems  of  the 
people  in  the  community,  are  known  by  the  program  participants, 
and  are  able  to  communicate  with  the  participating  homemakers  in 
the  local  dialect  and  colloquialisms  and  non-English  languages  if 
necessary,  they  are  generally  able  to  quickly  gain  the  confidence  of 
homemakers. 

At  the  outset,  the  aide  conducts  educational  work  in  the  home  of 
the  family  being  assisted.  This  helps  her  to  recognize  unique  family 
problems.  She  shows  the  homemaker  how  to  improve  the  family's 
diet,  using  equipment  and  food  available  in  the  home.  She  can  soon 
tell  whether  the  major  problem  is  lack  of  food  and  food  resources 
or  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  use  the  food  resources  available. 

Aides,  as  well  as  program  participants,  benefit  from  the  program. 
Some  of  the  aides,  previously  on  welfare,  have  used  their  training 
and  experience  to  get  better  jobs.  Moreover,  the  nutrition  knowl- 
edge they  have  gained  helps  them  to  feed  their  families  better. 

Case  histories  illustrate  how  the  program  works: 
An  aide  in  Ohio,  working  with  a  family  of  10,  found  a  dirty 
house,  insufficient  clothing,  and  inadequate  food.  Because 
the  family  never  had  enough  money  to  buy  food  stamps,  it 
could  not  increase  its  food  resources.  The  aide  helped  the 
children  get  lower  school  lunch  rates,  encouraged  the  family 
to  plant  a  garden,  and  taught  the  homemaker  how  to  plan 
meals,  shop,  and  prepare  food.  The  family  diet  is  now  much 
improved.  Menus  regularly  include  juices  and  vegetables,  the 
family  is  beginning  to  eat  salads,  and  the  grocery  money 
lasts  all  week.  With  increasing  confidence  in  her  own  ability, 
the  homemaker  is  considering  joining  a  cooking  class. 
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An  aide  in  Arkansas  helped  a  homemaker  with  seven 
children  improve  family  nutrition  through  meal  planning, 
improved  shopping,  and  purchases  of  food  stamps.  The 
family  diet  now  includes  more  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
each  member  receives  the  recommended  daily  servings  of 
milk.  As  a  side  benefit,  the  more  nutritious  diet  has  helped 
the  homemaker  reduce  from  199  to  150  pounds. 

In  Michigan,  a  couple  asked  their  aide  to  pay  them  a  special 
visit  so  they  could  thank  her  for  her  help.  "Mother  has 
improved  so  much  since  you  started  working  with  her,"  the 
husband  said.  "Not  just  her  cooking  either— the  kids  are 
cleaner  and  healthier,  and  the  whole  house  looks  better." 
This  homemaker  enthusiastically  passes  on  to  her  sister 
what  she  learns  from  the  aide.  She  finds  her  role  of  mother 
and  homemaker  more  challenging  and  satisfying.  The 
school-age  youngster  is  doing  better  in  class. 

Work  With  Youth 

The  youth  phase  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Education  Program 
was  intensified  during  1970. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  some  300,000  young  people  had 
participated  in  the  program.  Innovation  has  been  the  key  to 
increasingly  effective  results.  The  program  is  carried  on  with 
volunteers,  both  youth  and  adult  in  resident  camps,  day  camps, 
mobile  units,  and  4-H  type  groups. 

A  12-year-old  who  prepares  three  meals  a  day  for  her  entire 
family  is  doing  the  job  very  well.  She  has  mounted  the  "basic  four 
food  chart"  on  the  kitchen  wall  for  easy  reference,  plans  meals 
according  to  the  chart,  and  uses  recipes  learned  in  group  training. 

Another  little  girl  wrote  to  her  Extension  home  economist,".  .  .1 
really  have  enjoyed  the  4-H  food  program.  It  is  very  nice  and  I 
really  have  learned  something  about  foods  and  things  in  the 
kitchen.  So  thanks  to  you  I  really  am  doing  great.  I  hope  you  keep 
writing  letters  to  me  and  keep  on  teaching  girls  about  the  fun  in 
preparing  food."  The  "letters"  she  referred  to  were  newsletters  sent 
by  the  home  economist  to  all  the  children  in  the  food  and  nutrition 
program. 

In  addition  to  the  young  people  aided  by  the  program  for  the 
disadvantaged,  more  than  900,000  other  youth  received  food  and 
nutrition  information  during  the  year  in  regular  4-H  programs  and 
special  teenage  nutrition  programs. 

Nutrition  Education  Needed  by  All 

Although  increasing  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  aid  to  the  poor, 
the  family  nutrition  programs  are  intended  for,  and  are  needed  by, 
people  in  all  income  groups.  Extension  employs  the  mass  media, 
group  meetings,  and  volunteer  leaders  as  well  as  paid  program  aides 
to  provide  this  education  as  economically  and  effectively  as 
possible. 
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The  use  of  mass  media  and  group  meetings,  often  with  trained 
volunteers  doing  the  teaching,  has  been  most  effective  in  reaching 
middle-income  homemakers  with  average  education. 

A  television  series  by  the  Maryland  Extension  Service  illustrates 
the  effort  to  reach  and  motivate  middle-income  audiences.  Twelve 
one-half  hour  programs  on  nutrition  were  viewed  by  at  least  10,000 
persons.  More  than  1,000  requests  were  received  for  nutrition 
leaflets  promoted  on  the  programs. 

In  Michigan,  a  newspaper  cooperated  with  Extension  in  a 
series  of  articles  on  a  7-day  family  menu.  The  articles 
discussed  the  whys  and  hows  of  good  nutrition  as  well  as 
the  foods  that  contribute  to  it.  To  add  interest,  a  family  was 
selected  to  use  the  menu  for  the  week. 

At  the  close  of  the  project,  the  selected  homemaker  said  she 
was  sure  her  family's  eating  habits  would  change  for  the 
better;  she  was  now  a  better  food  shopper  with  a  new 
awareness  of  the  many  items  with  little  food  value.  A 
reader,  who  called  the  series  the  "finish  thing  in  the 
newspaper  for  a  long  time,"  made  a  scrapbook  of  the 
menus,  receipes,  and  articles  for  her  daughter  in  Guam. 

Nutrition  Research 

Emphasis  on  nutrition  research  produced  promising  results. 

The  growing  importance  of  trace  minerals  to  human  health  was 
underscored  at  a  3-day  symposium,  sponsored  by  ARS  and  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  a 
new  human  nutrition  laboratory  on  the  university  campus.  The 
laboratory  will  be  devoted  to  research  on  trace  minerals. 

Animal  research  indicates  that  zinc  is  essential  for  breeding  and 
implantation,  maintaining  healthy  pregnancy,  and  giving  normal 
birth.  This  work  suggests  the  importance  of  this  trace  mineral  to 
humans. 

We  have  learned  that  citrus  oils  can  protect  the  quality  of  milk 
and  other  dairy  products  against  contamination  with  salmonella  and 
other  foodpoisoning  and  spoilage  bacteria.  Addition  of  orange  oil 
after  pasteurization  inhibits  the  growth  of  these  organisms. 

Certain  fats  in  the  diet  may  trigger  the  development  of  goiter  if 
the  body  does  not  receive  sufficient  iodine.  This  could  be 
significant  in  iodine-deficient  areas  where  decreased  use  of  iodized 
salt  is  thought  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  growing  incidence  of 
large  thyroids.  New  developments  in  food  processing— for  example, 
the  continuous-mix  bread  process— avoid  using  iodized  salt. 

A  University  of  Connecticut  animal  disease  specialist  who 
isolated  and  analyzed  the  structure  of  fats  from  15  human  arteries 
found  that  the  fats  resemble  lard  fat,  as  in  pigs.  This  was  the  first 
time  this  finding  was  ever  reported  in  scientific  literature.  It  may 
yield  a  clue  on  how  the  fats  are  made  and  how  they  are  transported 
through  the  arteries. 
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Since  many  consumer  foods  are  eaten  directly  from  their  package 
or  container,  good  sanitation  is  necessary  to  keep  viruses  out  of 
foods  before  they  are  prepared  and  packaged.  Food  scientists  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  have  recorded  active  polio  viruses  remaining 
after  storage  up  to  8  months.  Depending  on  the  kind  of  food,  the 
viruses  were  destroyed  in  2  to  4  weeks  in  foods  stored  at  room 
temperatures  but  remained  active  in  refrigerated  foods  for  from  2 
to  8  months.  While  cooking  raw  foods  will  destroy  viruses, 
freeze-drying  and  packaging  did  not  destroy  all  of  the  polio  viruses. 
This  research  indicates  the  need  for  rapid  ways  to  detect  viruses  in 
all  foods  at  regular  intervals. 

Chili  is  a  basic  ingredient  in  the  diets  of  many  people  in  this 
Nation,  as  well  as  in  Central  and  South  America.  Its  use  and 
value  as  a  food  preservative  are  commonly  accepted. 
Researchers  at  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  found  that  off-flavors  develop  when  chili  is  used 
with  meat  in  frozen  foods  alone.  But  the  homemaker  who 
has  no  other  source  of  antioxidants  may  find  chili  useful  in 
extending  the  keeping  time  of  leftover  cooked  meats. 

Home  economists  at  Michigan  State  University  are  developing  a 
computer-based  facility  that  will  receive  questions  about  nutrition 
and  consumer  problems  and  provide  on-the-spot  answers.  The 
project  called  NUCOINS— NUtrition-COnsumer  INformation 
System— will  help  disadvantaged  families  improve  diets  and  levels  of 
living.  Ultimately  all  State  residents  will  have  access  to  NUCOINS 
information  through  computer  terminals  in  county  offices  of  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

A  study  by  the  Minnesota  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
of  the  food  consumption  behavior  of  1,700  children  in  the  9  to  11 
age  bracket,  in  three  North  Central  States,  indicates  the  complexity 
of  nutritional  improvement.  To  function  effectively,  program 
planners  need  knowledge  of  family  income,  relevant  education,  the 
nutritional  knowledge  of  mothers,  and  child-parent  attitudes 
toward  food. 

Publications  Issued 

Several  publications  of  unusual  nutritional  significance  were 
issued  during  the  year. 

We  revised  and  updated  "Family  Fare:  A  Guide  to  Good 
Nutrition,"  a  longtime  bestseller.  The  1970  edition,  summarizing 
the  results  of  years  of  research  in  an  up-to-date  handbook,  includes 
tips  on  meal  planning  and  information  on  buying,  storing,  mea- 
suring, and  using  various  foods. 

Among  other  nutrition-related  publications  appearing  during  the 
year  were  "Money-Saving  Main  Dishes"  and  "Family  Food 
Buying." 

We  published  also  a  research  report  entitled  "Pantothenic  Acid, 
Vitamin    B6    and    Vitamin    B12     in    Foods,"    three   important   B 
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vitamins.  This  report  presents  information  of  particular  value  to 
physicians,  dieticians,  and  home  economists  who  formulate  or 
supervise  diets,  as  well  as  for  researchers  who  study  and  evaluate  the 
vitamin  content  of  foods. 

We  published  a  synopsis  of  current  research  of  significance  to  the 
food  service  industry.  The  publication,  "Selected  Research  Ab- 
stracts of  Published  and  Unpublished  Reports  Pertaining  to  the 
Food  Service  Industry,"  presents  many  useful  guides  to  help  hold 
down  the  cost  of  distributing  food. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  continuously  reviews  the 
nutritional  basis  for  various  types  of  school  lunch  programs,  and 
recommends  food  standards  in  domestic  and  foreign  food  purchase 
programs  and  in  the  special  food  distribution  plan  for  needy 
mothers  and  their  infants. 

The  Agency  also  helps  to  evaluate  and  consequently  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  expanded  Food  and  Nutrition  Education 
Program.  It  was  found,  for  example,  that  some  mothers  were 
feeding  their  babies  nonfat  dry  milk  in  dry  form  while  others  were 
reconstituting  it  at  the  rate  of  only  two  tablespoons  of  powder  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  Continual  evaluation  of  the  program  is  of  urgent 
importance. 

ARS  also  helps  prepare  material  for  use  by  aides  and  home 
economists.  Program  Aids  published  during  the  year  include  "Ideas 
for  Economy-Minded  Families,"  "Ideas  for  Families  Using  Donated 
Foods,"  and  "Ideas  for  Leaders  Working  With  Economy-Minded 
Families." 

OTHER  FOOD  SERVICES 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  the  safest,  cleanest, 
highest  quality  food  in  the  world— in  large  part  because  of  USD  A 
inspection  and  standards  and  grading  programs. 

Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection 

The  Department  and  the  States  made  giant  strides  toward 
completing  implementation  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967, 
and  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act  of  1968.  These  two  Acts 
will  ultimately  provide  a  uniform  Federal-State  system  of  in- 
spection for  wholesomeness  of  virtually  all  meat  and  poultry 
products  consumed  by  Americans. 

By  December  31,  1970,  meat  inspection  systems  in  the  following 
20  States  were  declared  "equal  to"  Federal  inspection:  Alaska, 
Arkansas,  California,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Washing- 
ton, and  Wyoming.1    North  Dakota  declined  to  develop  its  own 


1  By  April  21,  1971,  meat  inspection  systems  in  42  States  had  been  declared 
"equal  to"; in  3  States  USDA  was  operating  intrastate  inspection; and  action  on 
5  States  and  Puerto  Rico  was  pending. 
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meat  inspection  program,  and  USDA  placed  intrastate  meat  plants 
in  that  State  under  Federal  inspection. 

Poultry  inspection  systems  of  California,  Missouri,  New  Mexico, 
South  Carolina,  and  Washington  achieved  "equal  to"  status. 

Most  of  the  States,  however,  were  granted  extensions,  as  the  laws 
permit,  to  develop  and  improve  their  poultry  programs  by  August 
1971. 

The  development  of  State  inspection  programs  is  proceeding 
under  cooperative  agreements  between  the  States  and  USDA.  The 
Department  provides  matching  funds  and  technical  aid  to  help 
individual  States  upgrade  inspection  of  intrastate  packing  and 
processing  plants. 

As   of   December    31,    1970,    2,623   meat  packing  plants,   587 

poultry  packing  plants,  and   573  combination  meat  and  poultry 

plants    operating    in    interstate    commerce    were    under    Federal 

inspection.    To  prevent  unwholesome,  adulterated,  or  mislabeled 

products  from  reaching  the  consumer,  USDA  inspectors  examined 

some  80  billion  pounds  of  meat  and  meat  products,  and  24  billion 

pounds  of  poultry  and  poultry  products  during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  inspection  task  has  its  occasional  crises.  In  Oregon  it 

was  discovered  that  a  rancher  had  fed  seed  grain  treated 

with  a  deadly  mercury  fungicide  to  some  of  his  cattle  and 

sold    them    at    auction    to    several    meat    packers.   USDA 

inspectors  immediately  went  on  an  around-the-clock  alert  to 

track  down  the  animals  and  the  meat.  Technicians  were  put 

on  special  duty  to  analyze  suspected  carcass  samples  flown 

to    Washington,    D.C.,    laboratories    early    on    a    Sunday 

morning.  When  the  laboratory  samples  proved  to  be  positive 

the  meat  was  destroyed. 

Standards  and  labeling  requirements  are  important  phases  of  the 
inspection  system.  During  fiscal  1970,  USDA  labeling  specialists 
examined  for  accuracy  and  completeness  more  than  107,000  label 
designs  submitted  by  processors  for  advance  approval. 

Important  changes  in  inspection  rules  during  the  year  included: 
A  new  fat  limit  of  30  percent  for  hot  dogs  and  other  cooked 
sausage  products  like  bologna.  The  fat  limit  was  set 
following  public  hearings  at  which  evidence  showed  that  fat 
content  of  these  products  had  been  steadily  rising;  in  recent 
years. 

A  ban  on  the  use  of  paprika  in  meat  products.  This  was 
imposed  following  USDA  studies  that  showed  paprika  could 
be  used  to  make  meat  appear  leaner  than  it  really  is,  or  to 
make  spoiled  meat  appear  fresh. 

Grading— How  To  Buy  for  Value 

Official  USDA  grades  measure  the  quality  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. Grading  is  provided  upon  the  request  of  processors  or  sellers, 
and  the  service  is  paid  for  by  them  at  no  cost  to  taxpayers. 
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For  more  than  a  half  trillion  pounds  of  agricultural  products 
every  year,  U.S.  grades  serve  as  an  international  language  of  trade  to 
help  establish  the  worth  of  a  product  in  the  market  place.  Whether 
between  grocer  and  consumer,  processor  and  retailer,  or  exporter 
and  foreign  buyer,  the  official  grade  mark  or  certificate  helps 
everyone  gage  the  value  of  what  he  buys  or  sells. 

The  Federal-State  grading  service  is  another  example  of  co- 
operative action.  Many  graders  are  employees  of  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture  who  are  licensed  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
grade  products  according  to  nationally  uniform  grade  standards. 

During  fiscal  1970,  USDA  and  cooperating  graders  helped 
determine  the  value  of  543  billion  pounds  of  agriculture  products, 
including: 

13.8  billion  pounds  of  beef— 65  percent  of  total  production. 
57.6  billion    pounds    of    fresh    fruits    and    vegetables— 50 
percent  of  total. 

16.8  billion  shell  eggs— 24  percent. 

6.9  billion  pounds  of  poultry— 77  percent. 

2     billion  pounds  of  dairy  products— (69  percent  of  the 

butter,  47  percent  of  the  nonfat  dry  milk). 
5.7  billion  pounds  of  cotton— 98  percent. 
2     billion  pounds  of  tobacco— 96  percent. 
8.6  billion   pounds   of   canned   fruits   and   vegetables— 40 

percent. 
4.3  billion    pounds    of    frozen   fruits   and   vegetables— 80 

percent. 

11.9  billion  pounds  of  rice— 95  percent. 

Here  are  some  of  the  practical  advantages  of  grading. 
On  a  Thurday  afternoon,  a  typical  homemaker  is  shopping 
at  a  supermarket  in  preparation  for  a  very  special  dinner 
party.  She  chooses  a  USDA  Prime  sirloin  steak.  It  costs 
more  per  pound  than  USDA  Choice,  but  it  offers  added 
assurance  that  the  entree  will  be  tender,  juicy,  and  flavorful. 
For  other  meals,  however,  she  buys  USDA  Choice  grade 
beef,  very  satisfactory  in  quality  and  more  economical. 
USDA  grades  help  her  choose  the  quality  and  the  value  she 
wants  for  a  given  occasion. 

An  American  exporter  has  sold  a  shipload  of  U.S.  No.  2 
corn  to  an  importer  in  Hamburg,  Germany.  As  the  corn  is 
being  loaded  onto  a  ship  in  Norfolk,  the  importer,  wishing 
to  make  sure  the  quality  is  right,  calls  for  a  Federal  appeal 
inspection.  A  U.S.  grain  inspector,  accompanied  by  the 
State  inspectors,  boards  the  ship  and  samples  the  grain.  An 
official  grading  certificate  shows  the  quality  to  be  U.S.  No. 
2.  The  importer  accepts  the  shipment  and  pays  the  exporter 
on  the  basis  of  No.  2  quality.  U.S.  grades  help  settle  the 
question  of  what  the  corn  is  worth. 

A  supermarket  chain  has  contracted  with  a  processor  for 
thousands  of  pounds  of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  to  be 
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sold  under  the  supermarket's  own  label.  Wishing  to  assure 
the  best  quality  product,  the  grocery  chain  specified  U.S. 
Grade  A  frozen  foods.  The  processor  pays  for  full-time  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  grading  service  at  his  plant.  The 
official  grading  certificates  serve  as  legal  documents  to  show 
that  the  quality  phase  of  the  buyer-seller  agreement  is 
fulfilled. 


As  this  section  of  our  report  indicates,  we  have  made  noteworthy 
progress  in  the  antihunger  campaign— and  we  know  what  still  needs 
to  be  done. 

We  still  must  reach  more  of  the  Nation's  needy  families  with  the 
Food  Stamp  Program.  Although  24.6  million  children  are  parti- 
cipating in  the  School  Lunch  Program,  this  is  less  than  half  of  the 
total  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  Nation's  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  We  have  made  great  progress  in  providing  food 
for  needy  children,  but  some  are  still  not  being  reached. 

A  far  larger  gap  between  what  has  been  done  and  what  needs  to 
be  done  exists  in  the  area  of  nutrition  education.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  this  program  has  operated  for  only  2 
years. 

To  reach  our  food  and  nutrition  goals  nationwide,  there  will  have 
to  be  an  expansion  in  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  efforts. 
The  quantity  factor  requires  making  adequate  food  assistance 
available  to  all  who  need  it. 

The  quality  factor  involves  knowing  who  is  malnourished  and 
why  they  are  malnourished;  it  involves,  in  addition,  the  provision  of 
an  effective  nutrition  education  campaign  to  equip  the  mal- 
nourished with  knowledge,  skills,  and  incentives  which  will  enable 
them  to  use  more  effectively  whatever  food  resources  they  have. 

All  this  will  cost  more  money  and  require  more  effort  than  has 
previously  been  expended  for  these  purposes—but  surely  the 
assurance  of  good  nutrition  nationwide  is  a  goal  which  must  be 
achieved. 
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NEW  CLIMATE  IN  RURAL  AMERICA 

"What  rural  America  most  needs  is  a  new  kind  of  assistance. 
It  needs  to  be  dealt  with,  not  as  a  separate  nation,  but  as 
part  of  an  overall  growth  policy  for  all  America.  " 

State  of  the  Union  Message,  Jan.  22,  1970 


One  of  the  great  challenges  America  faces  is  how  to  bring  about  a 
healthier  distribution  of  our  national  population. 

When  the  present  century  began  U.S.  population  was  less  than  40 
percent  urban,  and  only  37  cities  in  the  entire  Nation  had  more  than 
100,000  residents.  Today,  seven-tenths  of  our  people  are  concen- 
trated in  metropolitan  areas  and  many  cities  are  so  heavily 
congested  they  no  longer  provide  quality  living  opportunity  for 
large  numbers  of  their  residents. 

The  vast  geographic  expanse  which  is  nonmetropolitan  America 
contains  only  about  3  out  of  10  of  our  people.  But  because  many 
of  these  communities  lack  adequate  economic  opportunities  and 
services,  nonmetropolitan  America  has  nearly  half  of  the  Nation's 
poor  people  and  about  three-fifths  of  the  Nation's  substandard 
housing. 

Space-starved  cities  and  opportunity -starved  rural  communities 
demonstrate  the  need  for  a  sound  national  growth  policy.  The 
mounting  pressures  in  congested  cities  must  be  relieved  and  the 
creation  of  vital  new  growth  centers  throughout  rural  America  must 
be  hastened  if  we  are  to  halt  and  then  reverse  the  rural  to  urban 
migration  of  recent  years. 

The  degree  to  which  nonmetropolitan  areas  grow  over  the  next 
two  to  three  decades  will  go  far  to  determine  the  quality  of  life  in 
America  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

Only  by  increasing  the  rate  of  healthy  growth  of  nonmetro- 
politan America  can  we  establish  conditions  that  will  make  it 
unnecessary  for  great  urban  centers  to  absorb  most  of  the  25 
million  additional  Americans  who  will  arrive  during  the  next  10 
years  and  most  of  the  75  million  who  may  arrive  between  1970  and 
the  year  2000. 

The  1970  Census  indicates  that  the  total  net  outflow  from  rural 
areas  is  still  going  on.  But  corrective  measures  are  beginning  to  take 
hold.  Jobs  in  business,  industry,  government,  and  services  grew  by 
35  percent  in  the  Nation's  nonmetropolitan  counties  during  the 
1960 's,  compared  with  a  growth  of  32  percent  in  the  metropolitan 
counties.  Nearly  half  the  Nation's  counties  lost  population  during 
the  1960's.  But  there  were  towns  and  smaller  cities  near  these 
counties  which  grew  relatively  faster  than  the  metropolitan  areas. 
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REVITALIZING  RURAL  REGIONS 

In  a  number  of  rural  regions  a  revitalizing  trend  is  evident.  In  the 
region  embracing  the  southern  Ozarks,  the  middle  Arkansas  River 
Valley,  and  the  Ouachita  Mountains,  an  economic  turnaround  has 
been  achieved.  All  through  the  1940's  and  most  of  the  1950's  this 
region  declined  in  economic  opportunity.  During  the  1950's 
population  dropped  by  10  percent.  But  population  grew  by  15 
percent  during  the  1960's,  even  though  the  area  has  no  center  larger 
than  Ft.  Smith,  a  city  of  63,000  persons. 

Progress  was  triggered  by  a  combination  of  manufacturing, 
recreation,  and  retirement  businesses,  especially  around  the  large 
reservoir  lakes;  by  the  construction  of  the  Arkansas  River  Waterway 
projects;  and  by  the  impetus  of  Federal  housing  and  community 
service  programs.  River  development  shipping  was  also  a  factor.  The 
most  basic  factor,  however,  was  a  huge  input  of  local  initiative  and 
drive. 

Enough  success  stories  are  now  emerging  to  prove  that  rural 
America  can  be  revitalized  by  multicounty  planning,  improved 
housing,  and  community  services,  and  efforts  to  attract  industry 
and  business— if  local  people  are  determined  to  create  a  new  rural 
environment. 

Actions  taken  during  the  past  2  years  will  speed  the  process  of 
rural  development— and  it  must  be  stressed  that  rural  development 
is  a  process,  not  a  program.  Among  these  actions  were  the  creation 
of  the  Urban  Affairs  Council  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  a 
member,  the  appointment  of  the  Task  Force  for  Rural  America, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Rural  Affairs  Council.  The  Urban  and 
Rural  Affairs  Councils  have  now  been  merged  in  the  Domestic 
Affairs  Council. 

The  USD  A  in  1970  intensified  its  efforts  to  bring  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  rural  America  the  programs  of  our  own  Department 
and  those  of  other  departments  and  agencies,  both  public  and 
private.  We  outlined  in  our  1969  Report  how  the  Department  was 
reorganized  and  responsibilities  reassigned.  As  a  further  step  in  this 
direction,  we  appointed  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Rural 
Development  to  coordinate  and  direct  our  rural  development 
operations. 

Extension  Gives  Guidance 

The  Extension  Services  provide  educational  and  technical  assis- 
tance to  individuals  and  public  and  private  groups  to  help  them 
make  their  communities  better  places  to  live  and  work.  This 
assistance  ranges  over  the  whole  gamut  of  identified  needs:  Creating 
jobs,  job  training,  providing  community  facilities  and  services,  and 
developing  recreational  and  cultural  opportunities.  According  to  the 
annual  plans  of  work  submitted  by  the  State  Extension  Services, 
about  1,600  man -years  of  effort  were  devoted  to  rural  development 
in  1970. 
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A  major  effort  during  the  year  centered  on  carrying  out  the 
leadership  responsibilities  of  reorganizing  and  restructuring  USDA 
rural  development  activities  at  the  State  level.  This  was  a  coopera- 
tive effort  involving  Extension,  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Forest  Service,  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

By  mid-1970,  every  State  had  formed  a  State-USDA  Committee 
on  Rural  Development  and  in  nearly  all  cases  the  State  Director  of 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  was  elected  chairman.  In 
addition,  most  States  have  organized  Area-USDA  Committees  on 
Rural  Development  or  County-USDA  Committees.  Besides  repre- 
sentatives of  State  and  county  governments,  the  area  and  county 
committees  have  a  wide  representation  from  USDA  agencies. 

Significant  progress  was  made  in  establishing  communication 
channels  and  working  relationships  with  State  and  local  agencies 
and  citizens  groups  with  similar  interests  in  development.  Forty-one 
State-USDA  Committees  work  with  State  development  and  plan- 
ning agencies;  38  have  established  relationships  with  Governors' 
offices;  23  with  area  bodies;  and  32  with  county  governments. 
Twenty-two  have  established  formal  relationships  with  State  level 
citizens'  groups;  23  have  similar  relations  at  the  area  level;  and  28  at 
the  county  level. 

State  and  local  government  officials  put  about  120  new 
multicounty  agencies  into  operation.  There  are  now  some  600  such 
agencies  serving  jurisdictions  ranging  up  to  10  counties  in  size.  Major 
projects  undertaken  include  new  industrial  plants,  expansions  of 
existing  plants,  new  and  expanded  marketing  facilities,  water  and 
sewage  projects,  health  facilities  and  services,  housing  projects, 
planning  and  zoning,  educational  programs,  and  special  projects  for 
low-income  persons. 

Alabama  reports  considerable  progress  in  economic  develop- 
ment with  128  new  industries  established  during  the  fiscal 
year.  These  provide  nearly  14,000  jobs,  of  which  9,000  are 
in  rural  areas.  In  addition,  111  community  facility  and 
service  projects  were  completed  or  initiated,  62  recreation 
projects,  52  projects  that  provide  water  and  sewage  service 
to  more  than  12,000  families,  and  housing  for  more  than 
3,000  families. 

A  highly  significant  economic  development  project  in  Arkansas  is 
the  completion  of  the  $1.2  billion  navigational  project  on  the 
Arkansas  River.  Already  farmers  have  reported  higher  prices  for 
wheat  and  soybeans  from  buyers  located  along  the  river.  Storage 
and  loading  facilities  are  being  constructed  along  the  river  to  gain 
better  access  to  world  markets  through  the  new  waterway.  Four 
new  plants  recently  completed  in  Arkansas  provide  1,100  new  jobs. 
Another  major  industrial  expansion  underway  will  create  1,600  new 
jobs  on  completion. 

In  Kentucky,  more  than  12,000  of  the  14,000  persons 
completing  job  training  programs  were  placed  in  jobs.  Also, 
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52  water  systems,  17  sewer  systems,  and  14  hospitals  were 
completed  or  underway  during  the  year.  At  least  35 
community  recreation  projects  were  in  process  or  com- 
pleted during  the  year. 

Michigan  Extension  workers  took  the  lead  in  organizing  and 
carrying  out  "Invest-Tours"  through  the  State's  upper  peninsula. 
The  air  tours,  designed  to  introduce  corporate,  private,  and 
franchised  investors  to  the  recreation-tourism  potential  of  the 
peninsula,  have  resulted  in  plans  for  10  major  recreational  com- 
plexes. 

Other  Activities 

The  Extension-sponsored  4-H  program  is  an  important  resource 
in  rural  development.  During  the  year  nearly  all  of  the  95,000  4-H 
clubs  throughout  the  country  conducted  at  least  one  community 
service  project.  More  than  200,000  older  4-H  youth  were  enrolled 
in  specific  community  study  and  service  projects.  These  activities 
include  serving  on  community  and  county  planning  committees, 
improving  and  maintaining  parks  and  playgrounds,  acting  as 
counselors  at  camps  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  youth,  and 
participating  in  community  beautification  and  cleanup  campaigns. 

Extension-sponsored  women's  groups  in  Puerto  Rico  were 
heavily  involved  in  community  projects  including  paving  a  street, 
improving  rural  roads  in  four  wards,  securing  electricity  for  rural 
areas,  a  rural  aqueduct,  and  beautification. 

Extension  home  economists  in  the  State  of  Washington  provided 
leadership  in  organizing  volunteers  to  help  senior  citizens  solve  their 
problems.  Eight  counties  now  have  projects  on  housing  the  elderly 
and  10  have  counseling  service  on  preretirement  plans,  taxes,  social 
security,  and  benefits  provided  by  public  and  private  agencies. 
Volunteers  provided  transportation  and  other  services  to  make  the 
program  available  to  those  most  in  need. 

A  BETTER  LIFE  IN  RURAL  COMMUNITIES 

Although  studies  reported  by  our  Economic  Research  Service 
during  1970  indicate  that  a  new  vitality  is  building  in  rural  America, 
an  adult  rural  population  of  some  6  million  people  still  lives  at  the 
poverty  level.  Millions  more  are  without  the  modern  housing  and 
public  services  required  for  a  minimum  acceptable  American 
standard  of  living. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  contributes  a  large  part  of  the 
Federal  activity  in  support  of  the  national  movement  for  rural 
community  development.  FHA  programs  bear  on  the  most  funda- 
mental family  and  community  needs. 

Upsurge  in  Rural  Housing 

The  rural  housing  program  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  proved  an  exception  to  the  general  slowdown  in 
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homebuilding.  Its  activity  was  up  91  percent  in  1970  over  1969. 

For  many  years  past  sources  of  conventional  credit  were 
inadequate  to  meet  the  need  for  new  and  modernized  housing  in 
rural  areas.  Millions  of  rural  families  lived  beyond  practical  reach  of 
the  Federally  insured  loan  services  so  widely  used  in  cities.  Now, 
however,  unprecedented  progress  is  being  made  to  overcome  the 
housing  "credit  gap." 

The  national  goal  for  the  1970 's  under  the  Housing  Act  is  6 
million  Federally  assisted  new  living  units  in  the  United  States,  half 
of  them  outside  metropolitan  areas. 

More  than  2  million  of  the  3  million  rural  homes  to  be  built  or 
improved  are  expected  to  be  financed  through  the  insured  loan 
service  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  Through  more  than 
1,700  local  county  offices,  FHA  reaches  directly  to  the  people  in 
every  rural  area.  FHA  had  authority  in  1970  to  lend  directly  to  an 
eligible  family  living  either  in  the  rural  countryside  or  in  a  rural 
town  of  not  more  than  5,500  population.  This  was  raised  to  10,000 
in  legislation  passed  late  in  the  year.  If  no  local  lending  institution 
can  assume  the  loan  under  Government  insurance,  FHA  places  the 
note  with  an  investor  wherever  he  can  be  found  through  its 
nationwide  insured  note  marketing  service. 

FHA  made  loans  totaling  $1.06  billion  to  94,464  families  (or 
416,000  persons)  during  1970  to  enable  them  to  build  or  buy 
adequate  homes,  or  convert  substandard  houses  to  livable  con- 
dition. 

The  program  is  building  toward  a  goal  of  more  than  200,000  new 
homes  a  year. 

More  than  97  percent  of  the  families  receiving  loans  had  low  to 
moderate  income  and  consequently  were  unlikely  to  find  home 
buyer  credit  on  terms  they  could  afford.  FHA  financing  enabled 
them  to  move  from  old,  often  overcrowded  housing,  lacking  full 
indoor  plumbing  and  central  heating,  into  standard  modernized 
homes  with  adequate  bedroom  and  other  space.  The  cost  of  three 
or  four  bedroom  homes  in  rural  areas  generally  ranges  from 
$11,000  to  $15,000.  Adequate  housing  for  as  little  as  $7,000  was 
provided  for  families  of  very  low  income  who  curtailed  expense  by 
supplying  their  own  labor  under  the  "self-help"  homebuilding  plan, 
or  for  elderly  people  who  required  fewer  rooms. 

As  provided  for  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1969,  FHA  inaugurated 
two  new  programs  of  cooperation  with  builders  in  the  spring  of 
1970.  One  is  an  arrangement  with  builders  for  preapproval  of 
construction  plans,  to  assure  that  the  homes  will  meet  quality 
requirements  for  USDA-FHA  loans  to  buyers.  Another  authority 
enables  FHA  to  make  loans  to  developers  of  rural  homesites  where 
houses  eligible  for  financing  through  the  agency  can  be  built. 

Rental  housing,  urgently  needed  in  rural  areas  for  the  elderly  and 
for    younger    families    not    in    position    to    buy    homes,    is    also 
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Building  new  homes  in  rural  America.  Here  a  tactory- 
constructed  wall  assembly  is  being  hoisted  into  place. 


These  almost  complete  low-cost  factory  built  homes 
will  provide  modern  housing  for  farm  laborers. 
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encouraged  by  FHA  programs.  Decent  modernized  housing  for  farm 
laborers,  especially  migratory  farmworkers,  is  another  prime  ob- 
jective of  the  rural  housing  program. 

Loans  totaling  nearly  $34  million  were  made  in  1970  to  finance 
more  than  500  rental  housing  projects  and  19  farm  labor  housing 
projects,  and  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  groups  of  families 
that  band  together  to  build  their  own  homes. 

Water  Systems  and  Waste  Disposal 

Decent  homes  and  thriving  towns  cannot  exist  where  raw  sewage 
flows  in  the  open,  and  water  is  scarce  or  unfit  to  drink.  Yet 
thousands  of  rural  communities  in  the  United  States  still  live  with 
these  hazards  and  hardships.  An  FHA  survey  in  1970  revealed  that 
more  than  61,000  rural  community  water  and  waste  disposal 
systems  must  be  built  before  modern  standards  become  a  reality 
nationwide. 

Federal  support  for  this  major  rural  development  challenge  is 
centered  in  the  FHA  Rural  Community  Facilities  Program.  Like  the 
housing  program,  it  serves  people  in  the  open  countryside  and  in 
small  rural  towns. 

Loans  and  grants  totaling  more  than  $200  million  made  possible 
the  construction  of  over  1,000  water  and  sewage  disposal  systems  in 
1970.  These  will  benefit  about  1.4  million  persons.  FHA  has  now 
provided  financing  for  4,922  such  systems,  ranging  in  coverage  from 
small  rural  towns  and  farming  localities  to  entire  counties. 

Better  Use  of  Natural  Resources 

Outdoor  recreation  centers  for  general  community  use  are  a  high 
priority  need  in  many  rural  areas.  FHA  supported  43  such  projects 
in  1970  with  insured  loans  totaling  $4.3  million  to  sponsoring 
community  nonprofit  organizations. 

FHA  serves  as  a  lending  agency  for  local  organizations  partici- 
pating in  the  Small  Watershed  and  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  programs  administered  by  USDA's  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  Loans  totaling  almost  $45  million  were  made  in  1970  to 
finance  local  costs  of  projects  in  24  watershed  areas.  Similar  loans 
totaling  $1.8  million  were  advanced  to  local  sponsors  of  23  projects 
in  RC&D  areas. 

In  the  area  of  comprehensive  planning,  172  local  and  regional 
bodies  throughout  the  country  received  grants  totaling  $3.5  million 
to  develop  guidelines  for  extending  water  and  waste  disposal  service 
to  rural  areas. 

The  BOAC  Program 

A  new  partnership  was  formed  during  the  year  with  one  of  the 
Nation's  great  youth  organizations,  the  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
to  develop  a  national  program  for  the  education  of  rural  young 
people  as  future  community  leaders. 
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Working  in  consultation  with  the  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
FHA  evolved  a  course  of  study  in  how  to  mobilize  local  resources, 
and  enlist  all  outside  resources,  to  achieve  community  goals. 
Adapting  the  plan  as  its  "Build  Our  American  Communities" 
program,  FFA  is  introducing  it  into  the  curriculum  of  vocational 
agriculture  in  high  schools  throughout  the  Nation.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  program  will  spread  to  other  youth  and  civic  groups. 

Credit  Opportunities  Expanded 

Legislation  passed  late  in  1970  will  expand  credit  opportunities 
for  rural  residents. 

The  limit  on  farm  ownership  loans  made  or  shared  by  FHA 
was  raised  from  $60,000  to  $100,000. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  now  may  make  privately 
funded  loans  to  municipal  governments  and  public  service 
districts  to  build  water  and  sewer  systems.  A  restriction  to 
the  use  only  of  Federal  funds  was  lifted. 

FHA  emergency  loans  for  farms  and  rural  housing  purposes 
may  now  be  authorized  to  farmers  and  homeowners  in  rural 
areas  struck  by  national  disasters,  regardless  of  availability 
of  credit  from  other  sources.  This  change  will  help  speed 
needed  credit  to  families  hit  by  disasters. 

Rural  housing  loans  are  authorized  to  families  in  rural 
communities  not  exceeding  10,000  population,  supplanting 
the  previous  maximum  of  5,500. 

Loans  for  rural  rental  housing  projects,  previously  limited  to 
$300,000  each,  now  are  authorized  for  as  much  as 
$750,000. 

Nonprofit  organizations  of  farmworkers  are  made  eligible 
for  farm  labor  housing  loans  and  grants. 

Grants  for  farm  labor  housing  projects  may  be  made  for  as 
much  as  90  percent  of  the  total  project  cost.  Previously 
grants  were  limited  to  two-thirds  of  the  project  cost. 

In  the  case  of  very  low-income  families,  the  limit  on  1 
percent  interest  for  home  repairs  is  increased  to  $2,500  or 
to  $3,500  if  plumbing  or  sewage  facilities  are  needed. 

Electricity  and  Telephones 

Working  with  its  borrowers,  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion exercised  prudent  management  of  its  available  loan  resources  in 
calendar  1970  to  bring  about  the  maximum  possible  benefits  for 
rural  people. 

REA  made  318  electric  loans  totaling  $345.5  million  and 
approved  189  telephone  loans  totaling  $133.5  million  during  the 
year.  The  loans  will  permit  extension  of  electric  service  to  an 
additional  178,000  rural  consumers.  The  telephone  loans  provide 
for  modern  dial  telephone  service  to  an  additional  90,000  rural 
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telephone  subscribers.  The  great  bulk  of  loan  funds  will  help  to 
finance  improved  service  for  existing  consumers  and  subscribers. 

Loans  made  through  1970  provide  for  facilities  capable  of  serving 
about  7  million  rural  electric  consumers  and  2.5  million  telephone 
subscribers.  Counting  all  who  live  in  homes  connected  to  REA- 
financed  lines,  the  two  programs  directly  benefit  about  25  million 
rural  Americans. 

Other  highlights  of  REA's  35th  year  include: 

•  Loans  to  two  generation  and  transmission  cooperatives  in 
Iowa  financing  ownership  shares  in  a  nuclear  generating 
plant  being  built  by  a  neighboring  power  company. 

•  Advances  of  funds  to  two  Vermont  cooperatives  to  finance 
participation  in  the  Vermont  Yankee  nuclear  power  facility. 

•  Largest  initial  distribution  loan  in  the  history  of  the 
program,  enabling  a  new  distribution  cooperative  to  serve 
the  Nation's  last  great  "power  desert,"  a  12,800-square 
mile  area  in  central  Nevada  and  west  central  Utah. 

With  REA's  encouragement  and  help,  individual  rural  electric  and 
telephone  systems  worked  actively  toward  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  their  communities.  Responses  to  an  REA  survey  indicate 
that  borrowers  cooperated  with  other  local  agencies  in  projects 
which  created  employment  for  more  than  60,000  workers.  This 
sampling  illustrates  the  variety  and  impact  of  these  new  enterprises 
in  the  local  economy : 

•  The  Arkansas  Valley  Electric  Cooperative  at  Ozark, 
Arkansas,  helped  to  attract  two  mobile  home  plants  em- 
ploying 300  workers. 

•  The  Somerset  Telephone  Company,  North  Anson,  Maine, 
provided  technical  and  plant  designing  assistance  and  a  plant 
site  for  a  new  electronics  firm.  The  firm  hired  25  local 
people  initially  and  began  planning  further  expansion. 

•  The  Loretto  Telephone  Company,  Loretto,  Tennessee, 
helped  develop  an  annual  pageant  around  Davy  Crockett  to 
attract  summer  visitors.  The  pageant  will  create  more  than 
100  jobs. 

•  The  East  Kentucky  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Corporation 
provided  technical  assistance  in  the  development  of  all- 
electric  housing  subdivisions  in  five  counties.  Besides  the 
immediate  economic  benefits,  this  type  of  housing  helps  to 
preserve  the  natural  environment  and  reduce  local  pollution. 

The  continuing  growth  of  rural  America,  bringing  new  opportuni- 
ties and  new  service  demands  to  the  REA-financed  systems,  has 
stimulated  loan  requests  in  excess  of  annual  authorizations.  To 
bring  in  needed  outside  financing,  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
established  the  National  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Finance  Cor- 
poration (CFC)  in  1970,  The  year  also  saw  progress  toward 
enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  a  rural  telephone  bank  which 
would  extend  REA  loan  resources. 
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REA  worked  with  CFC  in  the  development  of  procedures  which 
would  allow  concurrent  loans  to  eligible  borrowers  early  in  1971. 
CFC  expects  to  issue  debentures  to  private  investors  to  supplement 
investment  capital  provided  by  participating  cooperatives. 

REA  joined  its  borrowers  in  facing  up  to  new  environmental 
standards  and  rising  public  demand  for  cleaner  air  and  water.  For 
some  time  telephone  borrowers  have  found  it  economically 
advantageous  to  bury  telephone  cable;  about  85  percent  of  new 
telephone  lines  financed  by  REA  are  placed  underground.  The 
advantages  are  not  comparable  for  burying  electric  distribution 
lines,  but  an  increasing  mileage  is  going  underground,  with 
environmental  considerations  adding  considerable  weight. 

At  year's  end,  REA  and  its  power  supply  borrowers  were  tackling 
the  more  difficult  tasks  of  bringing  generation  and  transmission 
facilities  into  line  with  environmental  requirements. 

Working  with  Agribusiness 

Extension  assistance  to  processors,  distributors,  and  marketing 

firms  is  growing  steadily.  Marketing  and  farm  supply  feasibility 

work    is    being    increasingly    directed    to    individuals,  economic 
development  groups,  and  cooperative  associations. 

In  Virginia  alone,  35  Extension  specialists  representing  various 
disciplines  were  involved  in  feasibility  studies  with  25  firms  and 
associations.  These  analyses  included  new  facilities  for  tomato 
packing  and  apple  processing,  a  centralized  farmers'  market,  a  farm 
supply  cooperative,  and  a  grain  handling  cooperative.  Organiza- 
tional and  merger  feasibility  studies  were  conducted  for  firms  in  egg 
marketing,  sheep  grazing  associations,  feeder  calf  sales,  and  wool 
marketing. 

A  major  problem  solving  program  was  conducted  with 
operators  of  sawmills.  Newly  sawed  lumber  stains  readily  in 
warm  weather,  and  such  stains  can  reduce  lumber  value 
from  $60  to  $200  per  thousand  board  feet.  Losses  can 
easily  amount  to  $100  per  day  (10  percent  of  total  output 
for  a  six-man  mill  producing  10,000  board  feet  per  day). 
These  losses  can  be  prevented  with  use  of  an  antistain 
chemical.  As  a  result  of  an  Extension  educational  program, 
33  Wisconsin  sawmill  operators  began  using  the  treatment. 

Another  problem  solving  effort  was  conducted  with  the  Cheraw 
Area  turkey  industry  when  the  local  processing  plant  was  under  a 
cease  and  desist  order  to  prevent  stream  pollution.  Working  with  the 
plant  and  suppliers  of  pollution  abatement  equipment,  Extension 
helped  develop  a  plan  for  bringing  the  plant  into  compliance  and 
the  local  authorities  granted  an  extension  of  the  cease  and  desist 
date. 

Closing  the  plant  would  have  meant  the  loss  of  240  jobs,  70 
percent  of  them  held  by  Mexican  Americans.  This  would  have 
increased  unemployment  from  3.5  percent  to  6.5  percent  of  the 
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local  work  force  and  reduced  income  in  the  local  area  by  more  than 
$5  million  a  year. 

Helping  People  Work  Together 

The  spirit  of  cooperation,  long  an  outstanding  characteristic  of 
American  agriculture,  is  active  in  rural  communities.  Through 
various  programs  the  USDA  helps  rural  residents  combine  their 
resources  to  boost  their  earnings  and  standards  of  living. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  51  nonprofit  grazing  associations 
obtained  funds  through  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  which 
enabled  them  to  acquire  additional  acreage  for  their  livestock 
enterprises. 

The  Department  continued  to  urge  the  Nation's  co-op  leaders  to 
expand  and  develop  cooperatives,  to  locate  new  plants  in  the 
countryside  whenever  they  possibly  can,  and  to  search  diligently  for 
new  ways  to  bring  the  benefits  of  cooperation  to  more  rural 
Americans.  In  many  rural  communities  a  co-op  is  the  main 
employer  and  largest  taxpayer. 

Our  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  specialists  continued  to  work 
closely  with  rural  leaders,  cooperative  groups,  and  other  agencies 
and  institutions  to  help  open  up  new  economic  possibilities. 
Services  included  advice  and  counsel  on  organizing  and  managing 
cooperatives,  procedures  for  getting  loans  or  grants,  encouraging 
farmers  in  co-ops  to  grow  new  crops  where  feasible,  and  helping  to 
find  new  outlets  and  uses  for  their  products. 

A  series  of  illustrated  publications  containing  basic  material  for 
emerging  cooperatives  is  now  being  published  with  Spanish  text  for 
Mexican  Americans. 

Cooperative  enterprises  sometimes  enable  farmers  to  move  into 
new  areas  of  production.  For  example,  a  Farmer  Cooperative  Service 
feasibility  study  helped  Georgia  farmers  in  nine  counties  establish  a 
profitable  cooperative  flower  enterprise.  The  cooperative  structure 
gave  them  marketing  power  which  they  lacked  as  individuals. 
Besides  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  the  project,  FCS  conducted 
a  management  seminar  for  the  co-op's  board  of  directors  and 
employees  and  arranged  training  in  flower  production  through  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Research  Helps  Create  Jobs 

Research  is  instrumental  in  keeping  some  communities  growing 
and  in  restoring  economic  opportunity  to  others  bypassed  by 
technological  developments. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  broadened  its  efforts  to  help 
rural  communities  establish  or  expand  business  enterprises.  Ex- 
amples of  this  type  of  assistance  include: 

Technical  and  market  development  to  exploit  pine  stump- 
age  in  four  Southwestern  States.  This  resulted  in  sales  of  at 
least  $50  million  in  products,  more  than  400  jobs,  more 
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than  half  of  them  filled  by  Indians. 

Improved  marketing  facilities  and  practices  for  apples  in 
the  Four  Corners  region.  This  assisted  over  300  farmers, 
mostly  Spanish- Americans  and  Indians. 

The  development  of  the  first  mechanical  harvester  for 
broomcorn,  applicable  to  three  economic  development  re- 
gions. This  harvester  is  instrumental  in  saving  a  nationwide 
$40  million  industry  and  employment  for  hundreds,  many 
of  them  Negroes  and  blind  people. 

ARS  gave  direct  technical,  economic,  and  related  assistance  to 
426  rural  cooperatives,  many  of  them  engaged  in  animal  pro- 
duction. In  addition,  nearly  200  research  projects  directly  helped 
cooperatives  engaged  in  crop  and  animal  production,  processing 
farm  commodities,  and  storage  and  handling  practices. 

ARS  also  provided  assistance  to  various  minority  groups, 
including  Negroes,  Spanish-Americans,  and  Indians  through  research 
and  development  projects  conducted  by  institutions  in  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  areas.  Projects  included  help  with  local  agricul- 
ture-oriented problems,  food  studies,  housing  plans  for  migrant 
workers,  and  insect  control. 

CONSERVATION  HAS  BIG  ROLE  IN  RURAL  AMERICA 

Forest  lands,  covering  one-third  of  the  Nation,  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  natural  resource  base  of  many  rural 
communities.  Forest  Service  programs,  consequently,  have  an 
important  and  direct  effect  on  rural  development. 

Forest  Products  Industries 

The  Forest  Service  cooperates  with  State  Foresters  in  assisting 
and  promoting  rural  development  in  all  50  States.  Due  in  part  to 
timber  resource  information  provided  by  our  forest  inventory 
specialists  and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
more  than  $400  million  was  invested  to  expand  wood  using 
industries  in  Pennsylvania.  This  in  turn  produced  other  economic 
developments.  One  example  is  a  low-cost  housing  and  shopping 
center  constructed  at  Russell  Hill,  Pa.,  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
pulp  and  paper  company  employees,  earning  $6,000  to  $7,000 
annually. 

Forest  Products  Utilization  Program 

Started  in  1965,  this  cooperative  program  with  State  Foresters 
has  an  important  role  in  rural  development.  More  than  80  forest 
products  utilization  specialists  operating  in  38  States,  some 
federally  and  some  State  employed,  are  now  providing  technical 
assistance  in  harvesting  and  processing  forest  products. 

The  Upper  Willamette  RC&D  Project  contains  over  1 
million  acres  of  timber  lands  in  need  of  thinning.   Until 
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recently  there  was  very  little  market  for  the  small  material. 
A  State  utilization  and  marketing  specialist  interested  a 
landowner  in  investing  in  a  post  peeling  machine.  This  man 
now  operates  a  "Small  Tree  Products  Company."  In 
addition  to  what  he  harvests  from  his  own  land,  he  buys 
material  from  other  landowners.  His  sales  of  posts,  poles, 
and  sectionized  post  and  rail  fences  have  been  so  good  that 
two  other  landowners  in  the  area  have  purchased  post 
peelers.  Students  at  a  nearby  high  school  organized  a 
thinning  crew  and  now  have  steady  weekend  and  vacation 
employment. 

In  New  Mexico,  the  Forest  Service  helped  two  small  businesses 
operated  by  minority  groups.  With  FS  assistance,  a  group  at  Ojo 
Caliente  organized  a  cooperative  to  produce  Spanish  style  furniture 
and  wooden  toys.  The  Forest  Service  buys  co-op  produced  signs  for 
use  in  National  Forest  areas  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texas. 
The  Service's  Forest  Products  Laboratory  helped  the  operator  of  a 
small  wooden  toy  shop  in  the  Jemez  Indian  Pueblo  in  Sandoval 
County  solve  a  problem  of  putting  an  acceptable  finish  on  wooden 
blocks.  The  Small  Business  Administration  then  granted  a  loan  to 
erect  a  building,  and  members  of  the  tribe  are  now  producing  toys, 
blocks,  and  puzzles  for  some  80  firms  around  the  country. 

Cooperative  Forest  Management 

The  Federal-State  Cooperative  Forest  Management  Program  is  a 
principal  source  of  technical  assistance  for  the  4  million  non- 
industrial  private  landowners  who  own  nearly  60  percent  of  all  the 
commercial  forest  land  in  the  United  States.  The  Forest  Service 
administers  the  program  and  State-employed  service  foresters 
provide  the  technical  assistance.  Each  year,  more  than  800  service 
foresters  aid  over  100,000  forest  owners  in  managing  some  7 
million  acres  of  privately  owned  timber  lands.  Benefits  from  this 
program  include  additional  income  and  a  better  living  for  the 
owners  and  users  of  these  lands  and  for  nearby  communities;  a 
stable  resource  base  for  forest  industries;  and  a  healthy  and  pleasant 
natural  environment. 

Other  cooperative  programs  provide  planting  stock  for  private 
landowners  at  nominal  cost,  fire  protection  for  their  forest  lands, 
insect  and  disease  control,  and  utilization  and  marketing  assistance. 

Money  for  Schools  and  Roads 

In  late  August  or  early  September,  39  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
received  checks  totaling  $71,896,615  to  be  used  for  schools  and 
roads  in  counties  having  National  Forest  land  within  their  bound- 
aries. National  Forest  receipts  from  timber  sales,  grazing  fees,  and 
other  sources  are  deposited  in  the  National  Treasury.  At  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  25  percent  of  these  receipts  is  distributed  to  State 
Treasurers  for  the  above  mentioned  purposes.  Another  10  percent  is 
returned  to  the  National  Forest  for  construction  and  maintenance 
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of  forest  roads  and  trails.  The  remainder  goes  into  the  general  fund. 
Oregon,  California,  and  Washington  were  the  biggest  beneficiaries  in 
1970,  receiving  respectively,  $27.5  million,  $13.5  million,  and 
$13.3  million.  Other  States  receiving  $1  million  or  more  included: 
Idaho,  $3.4  million;  Montana,  $3.1  million;  Mississippi,  $1.3 
million;  Arizona,  $1.1  million;  and  Alaska,  $1  million. 

The  Forest  Service  provides  training  and  work  experience  to  help 
upgrade  the  skills  of  rural  youth  and  adults  through  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  Work  Study  and  Work  Experience  Programs, 
Operation  Mainstream,  and  the  Manpower  and  Training  Act 
Program. 

Civilian  Conservation  Centers 

In  1970,  we  operated  20  Civilian  Conservation  Centers.  An 
individualized  approach  was  stressed,  whereby  the  program  for  each 
enrollee  was  based  upon  his  particular  needs.  Over  70  percent  of  the 
enrollees  were  placed  in  jobs,  military  service,  or  went  back  to 
school. 

During  the  year,  trade  union  participation  was  expanded  to 
include  all  20  centers.  Specialized  training  opportunities  for  about 
1,000  persons  were  provided  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and 
Allied  Trades,  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
and  the  International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers.  Over  300 
enrollees  were  graduated  and  placed  in  jobs  paying  more  than  $3 
per  hour. 

Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Projects 

Watershed  protection  and  flood  prevention  projects  not  only 
protect  and  develop  the  water  and  related  land  resources  in 
upstream  watersheds;  they  also  significantly  enhance  the  economic 
development  of  surrounding  areas. 

More  than  half  of  the  operating  watershed  projects  are  located  in 
areas  where  low  income  prevails. 

More  than  1,030  projects  have  been  approved  since  the  inception 
of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Program  in  1954 
(Public  Law  566),  and  441  are  under  construction. 

More  then  2,900  communities  have  applied  for  watershed  project 
help. 

Work  done  in  this  program  has  kept  an  estimated  13  million  tons 
of  soil  out  of  streams  and  reservoirs  and  off  bottomlands.  By  the 
end  of  fiscal  1970,  construction  and  economic  expansion  brought 
about  by  watershed  action  had  generated  an  estimated  56,900  new 
jobs  and  added  around  $170  million  to  payrolls. 

Watershed  reservoirs  have  stored  and  protected  water  supplies  for 
approximately  281,000  people.  Recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
opportunities  will  be  available,  as  planned  features,  in  209  reservoirs 
currently  completed  or  under  active  construction.  In  nearly  all 
projects,  however,  facilities  are  used  for  outdoor  enjoyment. 
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Specific  benefits  attributed  to  the  projects  are  many. 
Residents  of  the  Frye  Creek-Stockton  Wash  watershed  in 
Arizona  say  the  watershed   project  there  has  saved  them 
$825,000  in  flood  damages  since  the  first  portion  of  the 
project  was  completed  in  1962. 

The  tax  base  of  the  area  has  increased  by  more  than  $1 
million.  The  project  enabled  Eastern  Arizona  College  at 
Thatcher  to  expand  and  double  its  enrollment  to  1,112. 
Sixty-six  new  homes,  a  motel,  and  a  nursing  home  have 
been  built. 

In  an  area  once  flooded  too  often  for  development,  local 
people  have  now  built  two  little  league  ball  parks,  a  tennis 
court,  and  a  rodeo  arena.  The  downstream  slope  of  two  of 
the  dams  is  used  for  seating  spectators. 

In  Washington  County,  Ark.,  two  small  towns— Lincoln  and 
Prairie  Grove— had  long  alternated  between  having  too  much  water 
or  too  little. 

The  Muddy  River  Fork  of  the  Illinois  River  project  is  now 
breathing  new  life  into  the  two  towns.  New  homes  worth  more  than 
$1  million  have  been  built.  About  20  businesses  have  been  added  or 
expanded  in  Lincoln,  following  the  creation  of  a  2-million-gallons- 
a-day  water  supply,  and  a  $70,000  addition  to  the  school  has  been 
built. 

The  development  of  Lydia  Community  in  Iberia  Parish, 
Louisiana,  was  seriously  impeded  by  wet  soil  conditions  until  SCS 
specialists  working  with  the  Lower  Bayou  Teche  Watershed  Project 
helped  the  residents  overcome  the  difficult  soil  problems. 

Following  improvement  of  the  channel  for  flood  prevention  and 
drainage,  efficient  home  sewage  disposal  systems  were  installed,  a 
solid  waste  disposal  area  was  located,  and  good  roads  were  built. 
FHA  helped  finance  a  community  water  system. 

A  recreation  center  and  outdoor  area  have  been  provided  and 
several  crawfish  ponds  now  provide  additional  income  for  some  of 
the  residents. 

The  community  is  growing  as  people  from  nearby  areas  turn  to 
Lydia  for  more  livable  surroundings. 


The  1970  Census  shows  that  the  American  people  are  still  clearly 
on  the  move  but  in  some  interesting  new  directions. 

Suburbanization  is  occurring  in  the  major  cities;  rural-to-urban 
migration  has  slowed  down;  the  rural  population  is  increasingly 
nonfarm;  the  farm  population  continues  its  long  decline  to  around 
10  million  persons,  only  5  percent  of  total  U.S.  population.  The 
heaviest  concentration  of  people  is  on  the  coasts,  with  California 
and  Florida  leading  the  way  in  attracting  new  residents. 
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Present  population  trends,  contributing  simultaneously  to  mega- 
lopoli  and  declining  rural  areas,  pose  questions  about  the  desir- 
ability of  continuing  this  pattern  of  settlement.  Many  rural  migrants 
are  responding  to  what  they  see  as  a  lack  of  economic  and  social 
opportunity  where  they  live.  The  areas  they  are  leaving  suffer  from 
a  shrinking  population  and  tax  base,  inadequate  social  services,  and 
inability  to  generate  sufficient  employment  opportunities.  This 
cycle  will  continue  unless  many  nonmetropolitan  areas  become 
viable  alternatives  to  crowded  cities. 

The  rural  areas  which  lost  population  during  the  1960's  were 
primarily  those  in  which  agricultural  employment  continued  to 
decline  and  nonfarm  job  opportunities  were  not  developed.  The 
proportion  of  the  employed  farm  population  engaged  in  agriculture 
decreased  from  66  to  56  percent  between  1960  and  1969,  while 
employment  in  nonagricultural  industries  rose  from  34  to  44 
percent. 

The  increased  nonfarm  job  opportunities,  however,  were  not 
sufficient  to  offset  the  larger  demand  for  new  openings  for  those 
leaving  agriculture  and  for  those  entering  the  labor  force  for  the 
first  time. 

Among  the  factors  influencing  development  of  rural  areas, 
adequate  community  facilities  and  services  are  essential.  Steadily 
growing  requirements  for  schools,  water  and  sewer  systems,  roads, 
and  other  governmental  facilities  place  a  severe  strain  on  existing 
sources  of  State  and  local  tax  revenues.  In  the  private  sector, 
suitable  housing,  sufficient  capital  and  credit  for  housing  and  other 
business  uses,  adequate  transportation,  medical  facilities  and  other 
privately  provided  community  facilities  are  all  urgently  needed. 

The  problem  of  rurality,  poverty,  and  health  is  a  circular  one.  In 
rural  areas,  income  is  generally  lower  and  specialized  medical 
services  are  poorer  than  in  urban  areas.  At  the  same  time,  the 
incidence  of  chronic  illness,  which  limits  work  activity  and  thus 
reduces  income,  increases  with  both  rurality  and  low  family 
income.  Low  incomes  and  sparse  populations  also  prevent  rural 
areas  from  competing  effectively  in  the  medical  marketplace; 
consequently,  deficiencies  exist  in  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
rural -located  medical  personnel  and  facilities.  Programs  to  increase 
the  supply  of  services,  reorganize  and  modernize  existing  services, 
and  develop  new  ones  on  the  basis  of  regional  needs  are  helping  to 
improve  rural  medical  services. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  rural  towns  and  counties  in 
social  and  economic  development  is  assistance  in  planning.  Our 
Economic  Research  Service  has  available  for  multicounty  districts  a 
set  of  social  and  economic  indicators,  based  on  the  county  unit, 
which  can  help  to  make  planning  for  development  more  realistic. 
Other  useful  background  information  includes  national  and  regional 
surveys  of  poverty  populations  and  areas,  case  studies  of  the  impact 
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of  rural  industrialization,  and  analyses  of  the  human  and  economic 
potentials  of  rural  America. 

This  is  the  "new  kind  of  assistance"  rural  America  needs.  We 
must,  and  we  will,  continue  to  make  progress  in  rural  America  as 
part  of  an  overall  growth  policy  for  all  America. 
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THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  CHALLENGE 

"The  great  question  of  the  Seventies  is,  shall  we  surrender 
to  our  surroundings,  or  shall  we  make  our  peace  with  nature 
and  begin  to  make  reparations  for  the  damage  we  have  done 
to  our  air,  our  land,  and  our  water.  " 

State  of  the  Union  Message,  Jan.  22,  1970 


The  American  countryside— the  natural  landscape  comprising 
farms  and  forests,  streams  and  lakes— that  once  seemed  limitless, 
shrinks  every  year. 

Big  chunks  of  farmland  and  woodland  are  swallowed  up  for 
factories,  airports,  and  highways.  Streams  and  lakes,  and  even  the 
air  itself,  become  increasingly  polluted. 

At  the  same  time,  demands  on  our  farms,  forests,  and  water 
supplies  are  multiplying.  The  population  of  the  United  States, 
roughly  205  million  at  the  end  of  1970,  may  total  about  280 
million  by  the  end  of  this  century. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  the  year  2000,  assuming  not  only  an 
increase  of  75  million  persons  but  a  rising  standard  of  living,  implies 
the  production  of  roughly  50  percent  more  food,  50  percent  more 
housing,  the  use  of  two  to  three  times  as  much  water,  and  three 
times  as  much  outdoor  recreation. 

Thus,  we  are  made  increasingly  aware  of  an  impending  crisis  in 
the  use  of  our  natural  resources.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
instant  farm,  an  instant  forest,  an  instant  lake  or  stream. 

But  ours  is  a  tremendous  country.  The  48  contiguous  States  alone 
contain  1.9  billion  acres  of  land,  with  Alaska  and  Hawaii  adding 
significantly  to  the  total— sufficient  if  wisely  used  to  meet  all  of  the 
Nation's  foreseeable  needs  of  satisfying  the  total  environment: 
Food,  new  towns,  industry,  transport,  forestry,  wildlife,  recreation, 
and  esthetic  enjoyment. 

If,  as  some  predict,  the  Nation  will  need  a  trillion  gallons  of 
water  a  day  by  the  year  2000,  we  can  meet  the  demand  out  of 
either  available  technology  or  new  technology  that  we  could  soon 
acquire.  Up  to  now  we  have  lived  in  an  economy  of  water 
abundance  in  which  water  was  used  once  and  for  a  single  purpose. 
In  decades  to  come  there  will  be  much  more  reuse  of  water.  And  in 
coastal  areas  there  may  be  large-scale  desalting  of  sea  water. 

Although  environmental  problems  are  crowding  in  on  us,  they 
can  be  solved,  providing  we  have  the  will  to  do  so.  Just  as  the 
misuse  of  technology  has  helped  cause  our  environmental  problems, 
so  the  right  use  of  technology  can  enable  us  to  cope  with  them. 

The  Department's  environmental  program  includes  several  major 
elements,  among  them  revitalizing  rural  America,  which  we  dis- 
cussed  in   the   preceding   section   of  this  report.  Other  elements 
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involve  the  identification,  retention,  and  protection  of  land  for 
agricultural  production;  designing  new  approaches  to  the  use  of 
land  released  from  agriculture  for  esthetic  and  recreational  pur- 
poses; determining  the  capacity  of  land  to  absorb  wastes  and 
finding  means  of  converting  wastes  into  beneficial  uses;  modifying 
the  use  of  agricultural  chemicals  for  pest  and  weed  control  and  other 
agricultural  uses  and  wherever  possible  replacing  the  more  toxic 
chemicals  with  other  control  procedures. 

CONSERVING  OUR  LAND 

When  alternatives  exist  as  to  where  and  how  agricultural  and 
forest  products  are  produced,  where  industry  locates,  where 
highways  run,  where  cities  and  towns  grow,  where  wastes  are 
disposed  of,  where  airports  or  power  plants  are  sited,  each 
alternative  must  be  thoroughly  and  realistically  assessed  in  terms  of 
the  Nation's  immediate  and  long-run  needs. 

This  demands  coordinated  and  comprehensive  planning. 

Responding  to  requests  from  local  units  of  government,  com- 
munity organizations,  and  planning  groups,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  provided  planning  and  onsite  technical  services  to  almost 
20,000  governmental  units  or  planning  organizations  during  fiscal 
year  1970.  Prominent  among  these  services  were  special  soil  survey 
reports,  interpretations,  and  descriptions;  water  inventories;  water- 
shed data;  conservation  needs  inventories;  and  information  on 
conservation  practices  needed  or  applied. 

As  in  previous  years,  this  information  and  counsel  were  basic  to 
hundreds  of  community-wide,  county,  or  regional  resource  land-use 
plans  adopted  by  governing  bodies;  to  numerous  land-use  regula- 
tions, land  treatment  control  requirements,  zoning  ordinances, 
sanitary  codes,  building  codes  or  standards;  and  to  investigations 
and  recommendations  on  proposed  sites  for  schools,  hospitals, 
sanitary  land  fills,  recreation  areas,  and  sewer  and  water  facilities. 

USDA  conservationists  and  other  specialists  in  land  and  water  use 
also  provided  technical  services  to  about  1,158,000  rural  and 
suburban  landowners  and  users  in  planning  or  carrying  out 
conservation  measures,  mainly  through  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts,  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

More  than  690,000  cooperators  established  conservation 
practices  during  the  year,  adding  approximately  44  million  acres  to 
the  land  being  adequately  treated  for  its  conservation  needs.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  587.6  million  acres,  or  about  32  percent  of  the 
land  in  conservation  districts,  was  adequately  treated  according  to 
conservation  plans. 

Soil  Surveys 

Soil  surveys  and  soil  maps  are  used  not  only  by  farmers  but  also 
by  urban  planners  and  developers,  engineers,  and  others  to  avoid 
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the  costly  mistakes  that  can  result  from  construction  on  soils  having 
severe  limitations  for  houses,  schools,  factories,  roads,  and  other 
purposes. 

Detailed  soil  surveys  were  completed  on  41  million  acres 
during  the  year.  Soil  surveys  suitable  for  operational 
planning  have  now  been  completed  for  837  million  acres, 
about  45  percent  of  the  U.S.  land  planned  for  mapping. 

Conservation  Needs  Inventory 

The  "Conservation  Needs  Inventory,"  now  being  processed  for 
publication,  shows  that  about  half  the  Nation's  arable  land  is  being 
used  for  crops.  The  total  in  non-Federal  rural  land  in  Land 
Capability  Classes  I,  II,  and  III,  suitable  for  regular  cultivation,  is 
630,771,000  acres.  Land  in  Class  IV,  suitable  for  limited  culti- 
vation, totals  180,441,000  acres.  Of  the  cropland  now  in  that  use, 
22,600,000  acres  are  unsuitable  for  cultivation. 

Great  Plains  Conservation  Program 

The  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  helps  to  stabilize  soil 
resources  and  the  local  economy  of  the  Plains  States. 

About  3,000  new  contracts  covering  5.3  million  acres  were 
signed  with  landowners  in  participating  counties  during  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Since  the  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  was  started  in  1957, 
it  has  assisted  37,000  landowners  and  operators  to  prepare 
conservation  farm  and  ranch  plans,  thus  enabling  them  to  speed  up 
the  application  of  needed  conservation  measures  on  their  land.  As 
of  December  31,  1970,  there  were  453  counties  in  the  program. 

The  accumulated  total  of  conservation  plans  now  covers  67 
million  acres.  Converting  unsuitable  cropland  to  grass  and  trees,  an 
urgent  objective  in  the  program,  has  accounted  for  2  million  acres. 

Developing  dependable  water,  stabilizing  the  land,  instituting 
conservation  cropping  and  grazing  systems,  planting  tree  wind- 
breaks, controlling  brush,  and  building  dams  to  prevent  gullying  and 
other  erosion  processes  are  among  the  measures  contributing  to 
economic  stability  and  environmental  improvement  in  the  area. 

In  cooperation  with  FHA,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  used 
the  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  to  help  livestock  men 
without  sufficient  land  for  an  economic  operation  form  and 
maintain  successful  grazing  associations. 

Eleven  Montana  farmers  formed  an  association  to  buy  the 
28,000-acre  Smith  Creek  Ranch,  south  of  Sidney.  FHA  lent 
the  group  $265,000  for  the  purchase.  Great  Plains  Conser- 
vation Program  funds  shared  $14,500  of  the  $23,120 
needed  for  applying  sound  conservation,  including  seven 
dams,  three  wells,  a  spring  development  for  stockwater, 
fencing,  seeding  cropland  to  grass,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  conservation  grazing  plan.  The  ranch  now  provides  40 
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percent  more  grazing  capacity  than  it  had  4  years  ago  when 
the  work  began. 

The  association  has  paid  its  interest  up  to  date  and  retired 
over  $10,000  of  the  principal.  Twenty-eight  other  such 
associations  have  been  formed  in  Montana.  Four  others  are 
being  organized. 

The  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  has  been  extended 
another  10  years  carrying  it  to  1981. 

Snow  Survey 

SCS  has  pioneered  in  the  testing  and  development  of  automatic 
telemetry  for  gathering  and  processing  water  forecasting  infor- 
mation in  the  West. 

During  the  year,  six  new  automatic  stations  were  installed  in 
Utah  and  another  in  Idaho,  bringing  the  total  of  these  automatic 
stations  to  78.  Another  is  being  installed  in  Colorado. 

Resource  Conservation  and  Development  Projects 

The  Department  coordinates  conservation  with  economic 
development  through  multicounty  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  Projects.  Each  of  these  projects  is  "multipurpose"  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  word;  each  conserves  natural  resources  in 
an  integrated,  well-planned  manner;  each  brings  jobs  to  local 
communities,  conserving  the  human  and  economic  base  of  rural 
America. 

In  1970,  the  SCS  assisted  55  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  Projects  and  13  other  projects  were  being  planned 
with  SCS  help. 

Completed  measures— the  single  activities  planned  to  improve  the 
economy  and  quality  of  living  in  the  project  area— totaled  2,249. 
Along  with  other  benefits  they  resulted  in  thousands  of  man-years 
of  employment. 

RC&D  projects  are  sponsored  by  subdivisions  of  State  govern- 
ment, endorsed  and  supported  by  local  groups  and  organizations, 
and  approved  by  the  Governor. 

Working  with  the  Arkansas  Valley  Resource  Conservation 
and  Development  Project,  the  people  of  Russellville,  Ark., 
(pop.  12,000)  changed  an  ugly  300  acre  area  of  abandoned 
stripmines  into  an  attractive  park. 

Residents  had  long  been  particularly  sensitive  to  this 
unsightly  World  War  II  coal  mining  area  situated  on  the  edge 
of  the  city  and  in  full  view  of  travelers  on  Interstate  40  and 
State  Highway  7.  They  obtained  a  25-year  lease  on  the  site 
for  park  use  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  had  been 
given  control  of  the  area  in  a  reservoir  development. 

Building  the  park  was  truly  a  community  project.  Funds  for 
development    were    supplied   by   the    Bureau   of   Outdoor 
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Recreation;  the  Arkansas  National  Guard  Unit  at  Russell  - 
ville  furnished  equipment;  costs  of  fuel  and  maintenance 
were  carried  by  individuals,  civic  clubs,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Pope  County  Conservation  District. 
Vocational  students  operated  the  equipment  and  SCS 
furnished  technical  help  on  engineering,  landscaping,  and 
sediment  reduction. 

The  Cherokee  Hills  RC&D  Project  in  eastern  Oklahoma 
created  hundreds  of  jobs  for  local  citizens  and  increased 
annual  gross  income  in  the  area  by  over  $4  million. 

The  Alabama  Charcoal  Company  has  tripled  its  business  in 
the  past  3  years.  The  Stillwell  Canning  Company  added  200 
employees  and  increased  its  annual  payroll  to  over  $1 
million.  Water  development  enabled  the  Stillwell  Co.  to 
solve  a  critical  problem  in  disposing  of  effluent. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Tahlequah  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  11  percent  a  year.  The  city  issued  $1,200,000  in 
building  permits  in  a  13-month  period.  Four  hundred  new 
homes  for  Cherokee  Indians  are  being  built.  The  Cherokee 
Cultural  Center,  a  replica  of  Cherokee  life  in  the  year  1700, 
attracted  about  30,000  visitors  in  its  first  year  of  operation. 

Extension's  Role  in  Conservation 

Our  USDA  conservation  efforts  have  wide  scope  and  involve 
many  Department  agencies.  The  conservation  and  wise  use  of  soil 
and  water  are  among  the  main  focuses  of  Extension  educational 
activities. 

Extension  conducts  numerous  programs  to  increase  awareness  of 
the  need  and  methods  for  controlling  soil  erosion  and  keeping 
sediment  out  of  streams  and  lakes. 

In  Texas,  72  demonstrations  were  held  during  the  year  to  show 
good  techniques  of  pumping,  residue  management,  irrigation,  brush 
control,  and  other  conservation  measures.  Pollution  studies  were 
also  conducted  in  five  counties. 

Extension  studied  the  no-tillage  method  of  producing  corn  being 
utilized  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  other  States.  With  yields 
comparable  to  conventional  tillage,  this  method  not  only  reduces 
erosion  but  may  have  potential  for  reducing  the  unit  costs  of 
production. 

In  the  early  fifties,  4-H  club  work  dealing  with  plants  and  soils 
served  some  250,000  youths,  chiefly  farm  boys,  annually.  Since 
then  as  farm  population  dwindled  and  mechanization  expanded, 
enrollments  have  dropped  sharply. 

A  complete  reorganization  of  the  program  is  now  nearing 
completion  under  guidance  of  a  national  committee,  liberally 
supported  by  State  workers.  The  new  approach  offers  a  variety  of 
interesting  and  instructive  things  to  do  with  plants  and  soils  attuned 
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to  the  interests  of  girls  and  boys,  rich  or  poor,  from  urban  and  rural 
homes. 

A  basic  purpose  is  to  provide  youth— from  varied  settings- 
opportunity  to  discover  the  connection  between  soils,  plants,  and 
life. 

ASCS  Conservation  Work 

Conservation  and  related  environmental  improvement  programs 
administered  by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service— in  particular  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program- 
received  intensive  attention  during  1970  to  determine  to  what 
extent  they  could  be  restructured,  or  new  emphasis  provided,  to 
produce  maximum  environmental  benefits  to  the  public. 

Increased  emphasis  was  given  to  special  conservation  projects 
which  involved  joint  efforts  by  farmers  and  other  elements  in  the 
local  community  to  carry  out  soil,  water,  woodland,  and  wildlife 
conservation  practices  on  a  planned  project  or  community  benefit 
basis.  For  example: 

Rum  River,  Minn.:  The  Rum  River  special  project,  located 
in  Anoka  County,  Minn.,  was  designed  for  (1)  streambank 
stabilization  and  gully  and  wind  erosion  control;  (2) 
clearance  of  channel  obstructions,  sedimentation  and  pol- 
lution prevention,  and  flood  control;  (3)  enhancement  of 
scenic  beauty  and  preservation  of  natural  areas  and  wildlife 
habitat;  and  (4)  outdoor  recreation  development. 

Practices  carried  out  have  measurably  aided  erosion  control, 
improved  wildlife  habitat,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
recreational  development.  Gullies  have  been  filled,  unsightly 
rubbish  has  been  removed,  and  much  more  project  work  is 
underway. 

Landowners  are  doing  needed  streambank  stabilization 
work.  An  experimental  project  using  cast-off  tires  instead  of 
conventional  materials  was  effectively  carried  out  on  a 
river  bank. 

A  new  dam  near  the  city  of  Anoka  will  control  the  water 
level  for  several  miles  upstream.  Sites  have  been  proposed 
for  a  State  zoological  garden,  public  parks,  and  campsites  on 
the  Rum  River. 

With  pollution  control  being  emphasized  on  this  project  in 
1970,  the  river  has  been  cleaned  up  and  is  being  used  again 
for  fishing,  boating,  and  other  recreational  activities. 

Rangeland  Project,  Eastern  Oregon 

Special  projects  in  eight  counties  of  Eastern  Oregon  have  greatly 
stimulated  rangeland  improvement.  Livestock  water  installations 
make  it  possible  for  farmers  and  ranchers  to  graze  their  livestock 
over  a  wider  area  and  thus  prevent  erosion  and  sedimentation 
caused   by   overuse   of  the  range.  Shrub  control  and  seeding  of 
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adapted  range  grasses  and  legumes  have  resulted  in  improved 
protective  grazing  cover.  Rotation  grazing  methods  are  enabling 
overgrazed  range  to  recover. 

Conservation  systems  of  land  management  have  been  installed, 
increasing  the  interest  of  ranchers  in  better  range  management 
through  individual  and  group  action,  with  resulting  improvements 
in  the  level  of  conservation  and  in  the  economic  outlook  of  the  area. 

WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND  FLOOD  PREVENTION 

In  the  section  of  this  report  entitled  "A  New  Climate  in  Rural 
America,"  we  discussed  briefly  the  role  of  watershed  conservation 
in  rural  development.  Watershed  protection  and  flood  prevention  is 
obviously  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance  in  meeting  the 
environmental  challenge. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  watershed  protection  and  flood 
prevention  program  in  upstream  rural  areas  in  1954  to  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1970,  projects  carried  out  under  the  program  have 
prevented  an  estimated  $180  million  in  property  damages.  Severe 
erosion  has  been  curbed  on  1.6  million  acres  and  13.2  million  tons 
of  sediment  have  been  held  out  of  streams  and  off  bottom  lands. 

In  addition,  new  reservoirs  have  provided  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  for  281,000  people  in  57  rural  communities. 
Planned  recreation  developments  centering  around  more  than  209 
reservoirs  in  38  States  will  eventually  support  more  than  13  million 
visitor-days  of  use  annually  in  small  watershed  projects. 

According  to  estimates  from  each  of  the  50  States,  the 
flood  and  sediment  damages  prevented  during  the  fiscal  year 
1970  by  structural  measures  installed  in  the  Public  Law  566 
projects  complete  or  under  construction  amounted  to 
almost  $40  million. 

Watershed  Data 

Pilot  studies  on  the  collection  and  automatic  storage  and  retrieval 
of  watershed  data  moved  ahead  in  1970.  This  automatic  data 
processing  system  will  relate  data  for  "planned"  and  "as-built" 
project  measures  to  specific  location  and  will  eventually  relate 
benefits  to  these  measures.  This  will  make  it  possible  to  quickly 
determine  benefits  which  will  accrue  in  any  area  where  measures  are 
installed  and  relate  them  to  costs  for  planning,  programming, 
budgeting,  and  other  information  purposes. 

River  Basin  Surveys 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  Department  carried  on  water  and  land 
resource  investigations  in  66  river  basins.  Nineteen  of  these  are 
comprehensive  interagency  studies  being  coordinated  by  the  Water 
Resources  Council  established  under  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1965.  Most  of  the  other  studies  are  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  State  water  resource  agencies  to  identify  opportunities  for 
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water  and  related  land  resource  development  in  upstream  areas  and 
developments  which  should  be  initiated  in  the  near  future  to 
benefit  rural  and  urban  residents.  Among  the  studies  completed  is 
the  Water  Resources  Survey  for  the  Appalachian  Region. 


PROTECTING  FORESTS  AND  WOODLANDS 

One-third  of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States  is  forested. 

The  USDA's  Forest  Service  has  the  primary  responsibility  for 
guidance  and  leadership  in  the  conservation  and  management  of 
these  resources.  It  directly  administers  the  187  million  acres  of 
federally  owned  forests  in  the  National  Forest  system,  applying  the 
principles  of  multiuse  and  sustained  yield. 

The  National  Forests  provide  five  basic  resources:  Timber,  water, 
outdoor  recreation,  forage,  and  wildlife.  In  addition,  emphasis  must 
also  be  given  to  the  beauty,  open  space  concepts,  recreational 
facilities,  and  other  benefits  derived  from  forest  lands. 

Timber 

About  one-fourth  of  all  timber  harvested  in  the  United  States 
comes  from  the  National  Forests— 11.5  billion  board  feet  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  Private  companies  cut  the  timber  under  contract  with 
the  Forest  Service  and  close  supervision  by  Forest  Service  person- 
nel. 

Receipts  from  the  sale  of  National  Forest  timber  are  turned  over 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  with  one-fourth  of  the  total  returned  directly 
to  the  States  and  allocated  for  schools  and  roads  in  the  counties 
where  the  National  Forests  are  located.  Receipts  from  National  For- 
est timber  sales  and  other  land  uses  during  fiscal  year  1970  totaled 
$297.6  million,  compared  with  $319.2  million  the  previous  year. 
Receipts  from  the  sale  of  National  Forest  timber  alone  amounted  to 
$283.9  million,  with  about  $71  million  returned  to  the  States  as 
their  share  of  fiscal  year  1969  timber  receipts. 

Reforestation 

To  replace  timber  harvested,  261,173  acres  of  National  Forest 
lands  were  planted  and  seeded  to  trees.  Over  97.3  million  tree 
seedlings  were  produced  for  planting  on  these  lands.  On  State  and 
private  forest  lands,  over  760,000  acres  were  reforested  under  the 
Cooperative  Forest  Tree  Seedlings  Production  Procurement  and 
Distribution  Program.  Tree  planting  in  the  United  States  is 
proceeding  at  a  fairly  constant  rate  of  about  1  billion  trees  per 
year.  The  area  planted  averages  nearly  1.5  million  acres  per  year. 

Fire  Control 

The  burned  area  in  the  National  Forests  during  1970  totaled 
553,000  acres,  compared  with  92,026  acres  in  1969.  From  1965 
through  1969,  an  average  of  184,184  acres  were  burned  each  year. 
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Through  the  Cooperative  Forest  Fire  Control  Program,  we 
continued  the  steady  increase  and  improvement  in  organized 
protection  of  non-Federal  forests.  With  forest  fire  losses  at  one  of 
the  highest  levels  in  many  years,  the  1970  experience  reemphasized 
the  need  for  additional  protection.  Some  520.5  million  acres  of  the 
566.2  million  acres  needing  organized  protection  are  now  under  the 
program. 

Water  and  the  Forests 

Adequate  water  is  necessary  to  rural  America's  growth,  and  every 
acre  in  the  National  Forest  system  is  important  to  water  pro- 
duction. During  1970,  we  placed  continued  emphasis  on  planning 
to  provide  water  in  places  needing  it  most. 

The  Forest  Service  now  uses  federally  approved  water  quality 
standards  for  all  interstate  and  coastal  streams  in  National  Forests. 
A  specialized  system  to  check  on  National  Forest  land  management 
and  use  activities  as  they  affect  quality  of  water  is  being  operated  at 
41  locations.  About  90  percent  of  the  western  population  depends 
on  the  National  Forests  for  water. 

The  Forest  Service  has  also  instituted  a  nationwide  flood  and 
hazard  warning  system  to  warn  residents  on  or  adjacent  to  the 
National  Forests  of  potential  floods  or  other  emergencies. 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (Public  Law  90-542)  directed 
that  studies  be  made  of  27  rivers  named  in  the  Act  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  incorporated  into  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  The  Forest  Service  has  been  designated 
as  the  lead  agency  for  nine  of  these  and  studies  are  now  being  made 
on  seven  of  the  nine.  Each  study  is  a  cooperative  effort  involving 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and  other  interested  parties. 

Recreation 

Recreation  use  of  the  National  Forests  continues  its  upward 
trend.  Year  after  year,  visitors  come  in  record-breaking  numbers  to 
camp,  drive,  hunt,  fish,  picnic,  ski,  swim,  canoe,  hike,  and  take 
pictures. 

The  National  Forests  now  have  facilities  capable  of  accom- 
modating nearly  1.4  million  persons  at  one  time.  Recreation  use  of 
the  National  Forests  in  1970  was  estimated  at  172.6  million 
visitor-days,  compared  with  162.8  million  in  1969,  and  about  156.7 
million  in  1968. 

In  May  1970,  we  designated  the  28.5  mile  long  Gabrielino  Trail 
in  the  Angeles  National  Forest,  Calif.,  as  the  first  National 
Recreation  Trail  on  Federal  lands.  This  begins  a  planned  nationwide 
system  of  such  trails. 

Forest  Service  developed  special  trails  and  other  recreation 
facilities  for  the  blind  and  other  handicapped  persons  in  five 
National  Forests  in  1970.  There  are  now  nine  such  developments, 
three  of  them  restricted  to  use  only  by  the  handicapped  and  their 
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families.  Facilities  include  braille  trails,  special  nature  trails,  picnic 
areas,  campgrounds,  a  swimming  pool,  and  a  fishing  pier. 

Forests  and  Wildlife 

Forests  provide  much  of  the  Nation's  wildlife  with  food,  shelter, 
a  place  to  live  and  to  raise  their  young.  The  Forest  Service  takes 
special  measures  to  protect  and  encourage  certain  species  that  are 
classed  as  rare  or  endangered. 

On  August  8,  1970,  the  Nation's  first  American  osprey 
sanctuary  was  dedicated  in  the  Deschutes  National  Forest  of 
central  Oregon.  The  American  osprey  is  a  large  fisheating 
hawk  now  in  danger  of  extinction.  The  16,600-acre  sanctu- 
ary was  established  by  the  Forest  Service  in  cooperation 
with  the  Oregon  State  Game  Commission. 

The  Forest  Service  also  maintains  a  54,000-acre  sanctuary 
to  protect  the  nesting  sites  of  the  California  condor, 
America's  largest  bird. 

Another  sanctuary  is  maintained  in  Michigan  in  cooperation 
with  the  Michigan  Department  of  Conservation  and  the 
Audubon  Society  to  protect  the  Kirtland's  warbler  which 
winters  in  the  Bahamas  and  summers  in  Michigan.  It  is 
estimated  that  less  than  1,000  of  these  birds  are  living 
today. 

All  projections  indicate  that  timber  supply,  water  from  forest 
lands,  forest-based  recreation,  and  wildlife  production  must  be 
increased   in   the   years   ahead. 

The  extent  to  which  management  of  the  Nation's  forest  and 
woodland  resources  will  be  intensified  in  the  future  depends  largely 
on  the  decisions  of  the  several  million  owners  of  farm  and  other 
nonindustrial  forests.  About  60  percent  of  all  the  commercial  forest 
land  in  the  Nation,  and  almost  75  percent  of  the  commercial  forest 
land  in  the  heavily  populated  States  east  of  the  Great  Plains  is 
privately  owned. 

Most  forest  land  in  private  hands  is  now  producing  at  only  about 
50  percent  of  capacity.  This  can  be  increased  greatly  if  enough 
public  support  and  incentive  are  provided. 

An  act  was  proposed  in  the  Ninety-first  Congress  which  would 
have  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  develop  and  carry 
out  a  Forestry  Incentives  Program  to  encourage  a  higher  level  of 
forest  resource  protection,  development,  and  management  on 
nonindustrial  private  forest  lands.  We  hope  this  or  similar  legislation 
will  be  enacted  to  provide  for  more  complete  utilization  of  the  300 
million  acres  of  nonindustrial  private  forest  lands. 

OVERCOMING  ENVIRONMENTAL  DEGRADATION 

Each  of  our  205  million  people,  on  the  average,  throws  away 
about  7   pounds  of  solid  waste  per  day— more  than  one  ton  per 
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person  per  year.  Waste  includes  garbage,  paper  and  plastics, 
fertilizer  bags,  bottles,  pesticide  containers,  even  wrecked  or 
discarded  cars,  farm  machinery,  and  farm  implements.  Much  of  this 
material  ends  up  in  the  countryside,  along  roads  or  highways,  in 
"dumps,"  or  just  scattered  across  the  landscape. 

An  important  aspect  of  environmental  improvement  is  educating 
people  to  the  need  to  improve  and  protect  their  environment. 
Extension  Service  educational  programs  for  farmers,  community 
leaders,  homemakers,  and  youth  stress  the  necessity  of  cleaning  up 
rural  America,  reusing  materials  as  much  as  possible,  and  improving 
disposal  sites. 

Livestock  and  poultry  production  currently  results  in  1.8  billion 
tons  of  wastes  each  year.  How  to  handle  and  dispose  of  this 
mountain  of  material,  while  retaining  reasonable  production  ef- 
ficiency and  avoiding  the  fouling  of  land,  water,  or  air  resources  is  a 
critical  issue. 

The  production  of  food,  fiber,  and  forest  products  often  leaves 
organic  residues  on  the  land  or  in  water.  The  processing  of 
agricultural  and  forestry  raw  products  also  results  in  a  mass  of 
wastes,  much  of  which  currently  contributes  to  air  and  water 
pollution. 

How  and  where  to  dispose  of  or  reuse  these  materials  is  another 
critical  issue. 

Continued  use  of  chemicals— pesticides,  fertilizers,  antibiotics, 
hormones,  etc.— is  essential  to  an  efficient  agriculture  and  forestry. 
However,  indiscriminate  or  poorly  managed  use  of  chemicals  or  the 
application  of  materials  that  substantially  and  adversely  affect  food 
safety  or  elements  of  the  natural  environment  must  be  syste- 
matically rejected. 

Most  of  our  USDA  agencies  are  involved  in  various  aspects  of  the 
campaign  to  overcome  environmental  degradation. 

Clean  Water 

Quality  environment  calls  for  clearing  streams  and  lakes  of  all 
major  sources  of  pollution:  sediment,  farm  chemicals,  sewage,  and 
industrial  wastes.  Agricultural  research  is  tackling  this  problem  with 
increasing  vigor  and  promising  results. 

The  ARS  Flushing  Meadows  Research  Project  in  Arizona 
has  shown  that  plant-soil  filters  can  cleanse  300  acre-feet  or 
more  of  secondary  sewage  effluent  per  year  for  every  acre 
of  filter.  Unlike  chemically  treated  effluent,  the  renovated 
water  has  lost  its  identity  as  sewage  effluent  and  comes  out 
as  just  plain  water  suitable  for  human  use.  Costs  are  about 
$5  pe~  acre-foot  compared  to  about  $50  for  chemical 
treatment. 

Irrigating  cropland  with  liquid  digested  sewage  sludge  may  be  a 
means  for  disposing  of  urban  wastes,  and  helping  farmers.  Illinois 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  scientists  have  shown  that  Chicago 
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sewage  sludge  can  be  used  profitably  on  corn,  canary  grass,  and 
grain  sorghums  without  apparent  harmful  effects  on  the  plants. 

In  another  study  Mississippi  Experiment  Station  scientists 
demonstrated  that  waste  water  from  ponds  used  for  treating 
municipal  wastes  could  be  used  for  irrigation  on  crops  not  grown 
for  human  consumption.  No  unusual  difficulties  were  encountered, 
including  no  appreciable  buildup  of  nitrates  in  the  soil  water. 

Several  experimental  methods  for  dealing  with  feedlot  waste  may 
help  solve  problems  of  pollution  from  this  source,  and  protect  our 
livestock  industry.  One  involves  holding  runoff  from  the  feedlot  in 
a  channel  treated  to  prevent  seepage,  allowing  the  solid  particles  to 
settle  and  permitting  the  water  to  be  drained  off  and  the  channel 
cleaned. 

Sanitary  landfill,  incineration,  chemical  and  biological  treat- 
ments, and  enclosed  feedlots  all  hold  promise  for  protecting  the 
environment  from  animal  wastes  pollution. 

The  ARS  Agricultural  Water  Quality  Management  Laboratory  at 
Durant,  Okla.,  was  dedicated  in  April  1970.  The  laboratory's  main 
function  is  to  study  ways  to  use  farm  chemicals,  chiefly  fertilizers 
and  pesticides,  effectively  and  safely  and  without  polluting  water. 
Scientists  at  the  Kansas  State  Experiment  Station  developed 
a  technique  to  purify  water  without  leaving  a  chlorinated 
aftertaste.    The    new    method   uses   a   column   or   bed   of 
granular    disinfectant    which    kills   bacteria   but   does   not 
dissolve  in  the  water  and  thus  does  not  affect  taste.  The  new 
technique  seems  best  adapted  to  use  in  rural  homes  and  by 
campers  and  institutional  groups  where  the  water  is  con- 
sumed immediately.  Another  use  might  well  be  in  factories 
and  refineries  that  recycle  water  for  cooling  purposes  where 
corrosive  residual  disinfectants  create  problems. 

Waste  From  Processing  Plants 

Agricultural  processing  industries  encounter  many  pollution 
problems  because  of  the  sheer  volumes  and  diversity  of  their 
products  and  the  high  biochemical  oxygen  demands  of  the  effluent 
wastes  generated. 

Recent  legislation  requires  agricultural  processing  firms  to  com- 
ply with  stringent  federally  approved  State  pollution  controls.  The 
intensified  antipollution  measures  required  involve  substantial  cost 
increases. 

Census  figures  indicate  that  in  1963  there  were  in  the  United 
States  about  75  agricultural  processing  industries  with  a  total  of 
nearly  25,000  plants.  Many  of  these  plants  are  too  small  to  consider 
installing  pollution  control  systems.  Others,  operating  with  obsolete 
facilities  and  equipment,  can  continue  in  business  only  as  long  as 
they  can  cover  their  variable  costs.  Many  processors  will  go  out  of 
business. 
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Our  Economic  Research  Service  is  developing  research  projects  to 
forecast  and  evaluate  potential  changes  in  market  structure, 
practices,  and  competitive  interrelationships  within  and  among 
agricultural  processing  industries  resulting  from  adjustments  re- 
quired for  compliance  with  pollution  control  guidelines.  ERS  is  also 
cooperating  with  ARS  to  evaluate  the  economic  feasibility  of 
various  new  technologies  for  reducing,  treating,  or  reusing  food 
processing  wastes. 

A  new  method  for  processing  tomatoes  for  juice  or  juice 
products  prevents  pollution  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
treating  the  wastes  in  the  areas  where  the  crop  is  grown. 
Previously,  the  solid  wastes  were  disposed  of  at  central 
processing  plants,  where  they  created  a  serious  pollution 
problem. 

Another  device,  called  a  uniflow  filter,  may  have  several 
applications  in  treating  wastes  from  food  processing  plants.  The 
filter  separates  the  solids  before  discharge,  greatly  reducing  the 
burden  on  effluent  treatment  facilities. 

Clean  Air 

A  simple  low-cost  system  for  controlling  air  pollution  by  cotton 
gins  has  been  developed  by  ARS  engineers.  It  consists  of  an  inertial 
separation  chamber  that  traps  lint  fly,  dust,  and  trash  that 
otherwise  would  be  discharged  into  the  air  by  the  gin's  unloading 
fan. 

Scientists  at  the  Plant  Air  Pollution  Laboratory  at  Belts ville,  Md., 
found  that  some  plants— most  juniper,  arborvitae,  Acala  SJ-1 
cotton,  American  and  English  holly,  pyracantha,  and  tomato— fare 
pretty  well  in  polluted  air.  Some  sensitive  plants,  however,  grow 
only  half  as  well  as  hardier  ones.  Once  scientists  here  establish  the 
reaction  of  major  crop  and  ornamental  species  and  varieties  to 
particular  pollutants,  growers  will  be  able  to  reduce  losses  by 
selecting  those  best  suited  to  local  environmental  conditions. 

Burning  is  a  common  form  of  waste  disposal.  But  this  often 
results  in  air  pollution.  Research  is  underway  to  improve  techniques 
both  to  develop  smoke  management  systems  and  to  find  other 
processes  for  disposal  of  residues. 

Researchers  at  Mississippi  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  found  that  burning  waste  pesticides  and  containers 
often  results  in  hazardous  and  corrosive  gasses,  such  as 
chlorine,  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  sulfur,  and  ammonia.  The 
ashes  of  wettable  powders  contain  bromine,  arsenic,  and 
mercury,  among  many  other  elements.  Among  several 
chemicals  tried  as  potential  decontaminants,  three  were 
found  to  be  75  to  100  percent  effective  in  breaking  down 
pesticides;  liquid  ammonia  in  the  presence  of  metallic 
sodium;  liquid  ammonia  in  the  presence  of  metallic  lithium; 
and  sodium  hiphyenyl.  This  research  indicates  that  incinera- 
tion is  an  efficient  disposal  procedure  if  the  wastes  are 
properly  treated  to  destroy  toxic  materials. 
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Soil  Residues 

Two  natural  soil  phenomena— adsorption  and  leaching— keep 
arsenic  residues  from  accumulating  excessively  in  plants,  provided 
the  soils  contain  high  levels  of  iron  and  aluminum.  This  finding 
should  ease  some  of  the  concern  about  the  long-term  residual 
effects  of  arsenical  compounds  used  in  defoliation,  weed  eradi- 
cation, and  insect  control  programs,  and  help  farmers  with 
important  pest  control  problems. 

Research  at  Cornell  University  developed  a  method  for  killing 
more    weeds    with    less    weedkiller  through   combinations  which 
increase  effectiveness  by  10  to  20  times.  The  new  technique  could 
revolutionize  the  principles  of  herbicide  usage  and  greatly  reduce 
the  amounts  of  chemicals  being  added  to  the  environment  and  soil. 
A  Michigan  State  University  research  team  found  that  two 
primitive    insects— Collembola    (commonly   called   "spring- 
tails")   and   soil   mites— are   able   to  break  down  DDT  to 
harmless      chemicals.     This     natural     decontamination 
mechanism  may  have  considerable  importance  in  the  food 
chain.  Further  studies  to  determine  what  organisms  feed  on 
the  Collembola  and  mites  may  provide  leads  for  breaking 
down  other  pesticides. 

We  are  developing  research  to  recover  the  value  of  waste  products 
in  such  forms  as  wood  fibers,  fertilizer,  forage,  and  animal  fat.  The 
aim  is  to  recycle  wastes  without  degrading  the  qualities  of  soil, 
water,  or  air. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  has  developed 
a  practical  method  of  recycling  wood  fiber  from  municipal  solid 
waste.  This  will  both  augment  the  supply  of  wood  fiber,  thereby 
lessening  pressure  on  the  Nation's  forest  resources,  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  the  burning  of  waste  which  results  in  smoke  contami- 
nation. 

Pest  Control 

To  avoid  contaminating  the  environment  and  endangering  human 
beings  and  wildlife,  and  to  help  farmers  maintain  essential  pest 
controls,  we  are  concentrating  on  methods  using  minimal  amounts 
of  chemicals,  or  none  at  all. 

Synthetic  sex  attractants  recently  produced  for  three  major 
agricultural  pests,  the  boll  weevil,  pink  bollworm  moth,  and 
European  corn  borer,  may  well  provide  safe  and  effective  pest 
control. 

A  tiny  wasp  that  parasitizes  the  cereal  leaf  beetle  by  laying  its 
eggs  in  those  of  the  beetle  has  been  successfully  introduced  from 
Europe  and  established  here.  ARS  hopes  that  continued  release  and 
spread  of  the  wasp,  in  addition  to  release  of  other  parasites  and 
predators  and  use  of  other  control  measures,  will  eventually 
minimize  the  great  damage  this  pest  causes  to  oats,  wheat,  and 
barley. 
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Imported  cabbage  worms,  which  destory  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
and  other  cole  crops,  have  been  parasitized  and  killed  by  tiny 
parasitic  wasps  at  a  rate  of  92  to  99  percent.  The  parasites,  barely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  are  harmless  to  humans  and  plants.  The 
minute  wasps  did  as  well  or  better  than  insecticides,  without 
harming  the  environment. 

Alfalfa  weevils  declined  about  90  percent  during  a  4-year 
survey  of  selected  areas  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  where 
wasps  were  released  to  control  the  pests.  Estimated  saving 
to  farmers  in  1970  was  more  than  $1.4  million,  based  on  $5 
per  acre  for  the  insecticides,  labor,  and  equipment  that 
would  have  been  needed  to  control  the  weevils.  Savings  in 
nine  States,  where  the  parasites  are  spreading,  are  even 
greater,  amounting  to  $3.2  million. 

Colorado  researchers  discovered  that  two  insects,  the  picture 
wing  fly  and  the  pyralid  moth,  are  keeping  bull  thistle  controlled  on 
rangelands.  The  life  cycles  of  the  insects  closely  follow  the  life 
cycles  of  the  plants.  As  a  result  of  insect  infestation,  bull  thistle  is 
restricted  to  a  small  portion  of  eastern  Colorado.  This  study  is  part 
of  a  larger  effort  to  measure  insect  influence  on  the  prairie 
ecosystem. 

A  fish  from  the  icy  waters  of  the  Amur  River  in  Siberia  may 
provide  a  partial  solution  to  control  of  waterweeds. 
Scientists  at  the  Plantation  Field  Laboratory,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.,  have  acquired  300  white  amura  for  testing  on 
different  plants.  This  fish,  which  can  tolerate  an  extremely 
wide  range  of  climatic  conditions  and  can  reach  weights 
from  50  to  60  pounds,  has  been  used  to  control  aquatic 
vegetation  in  Russia,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  India.  It 
tastes  like  catfish  and  will  strike  artificial  lures,  so  it  is  a 
possibility  for  sport  fishing.  Other  biological  controls  being 
evaluated  at  the  Plantation  Field  Laboratory  are  the  South 
American  snail,  the  alligator  weed  flea  beetle,  and  the 
manatee,  which  is  now  on  its  way  to  extinction.  This  work 
is  cooperative  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Central  and 
Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  District,  and  Florida 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

To  help  farmers  reduce  pest  control  spraying,  Extension  promotes 
the  use  of  cotton  scouts  to  keep  surveillance  on  insect  populations 
and  encourages  a  selective  spraying  program. 

A  group  of  Arizona  cotton  growers  whose  total  plantings  exceed 
12,000  acres  reduced  their  seasonal  spraying  costs  by  an  average  of 
$13.50  an  acre  by  selective  rather  than  blanket  spraying,  which  calls 
for  spraying  at  periodic  intervals  regardless  of  insect  populations.  A 
group  of  Alabama  farmers  reduced  insecticide  costs  by  more  than 
$12  an  acre.  Other  States  are  using  similar  programs  to  reduce  costs. 
And  some  are  studying  the  applications  of  the  scouting  and 
controlled  spraying  techniques  for  corn  and  other  field  crops. 
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We  are  deeply  committed  to  the  development  and  use  of  safer, 
more  effective  pest  control  measures.  Prompted  by  growing 
scientific  evidence  of  pesticide  hazard  to  wildlife  and  contamination 
of  the  environment,  we  canceled  many  uses  of  60  pesticides  on 
food  and  feed  crops.  This  was  part  of  a  series  of  actions  to  phase 
out  pesticide  use  patterns  registered  on  a  no-residue  or  zero-residue 
basis. 

Use  of  Incentives 

Incentives,  such  as  cost-sharing  payments,  are  also  used  to 
promote  pollution  abatement. 

Under  new  authority  given  by  the  Congress  for  the  1970 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  (ACP),  pollution  abatement- 
conservation  practices  were  developed  by  48  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Designed  to  solve  specific  pollution  problems  originating  on 
farmland,  these  practices  were  developed  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  State  government  agencies  having  legal  responsibilities  for  air 
and  water  pollution  control.  They  included  sewage  lagoons, 
diversions,  and  filter  strips  to  prevent  animal  waste  pollution  from 
entering  streams,  lakes,  and  other  bodies  of  water.  The  required 
technical  planning  and  layout  operations  on  individual  farms  and 
ranches  were  performed  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Through  the  new  Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Program- 
successor  to  ACP— the  Department  will  give  still  greater  emphasis  to 
enduring  practices  which  preserve  and  enhance  the  environment  and 
produce  such  off -farm  benefits  as  keeping  animal  waste,  pesticide 
residues,  and  other  pollutants  out  of  streams,  lakes,  community 
water  supplies,  and  the  air. 


There  is  virtually  nothing  we  as  a  people  cannot  do  in  the  way  of 
building  a  clean  and  beautiful  environment— if  we  really  want  to  do 
it. 

Just  as  in  an  earlier  day  venturesome  Americans  combined  with  a 
farsighted  Government  in  settling  and  developing  the  resources  of 
the  West,  so  in  these  remaining  three  decades  of  the  20th  century, 
government  of  all  kinds,  private  enterprise  of  all  kinds,  and  people 
of  all  kinds  can  create  and  develop  a  new  American  environment. 

We  have  finally  learned  that  all  our  environments— natural, 
economic,  social,  educational,  and  cultural— are  interconnected. 
They  tend  to  merge  and  affect  one  another. 

We  have  learned  that  what  we  have  been  doing  to  America  is 
unworthy  of  us. 

Now  we  must  take  the  next  step— we  must  create  an  American 
environment  that  is  worthy  of  us  as  a  Nation— and  as  a  people. 
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RESEARCH:  TOOL  OF  PROGRESS 

"Every  addition  to  our  knowledge  is  an  addition  to  human 
power. " 

Horace  Mann 


Since  the  dawn  of  the  industrial  age,  man  has  increasingly  looked 
to  science  and  technology  to  open  the  door  to  a  more  abundant 
life. 

The  role  of  research  in  providing  the  knowledge  and  technology 
through  which  agriculture  and  the  food  industry  have  been  able  to 
produce,  process,  and  distribute  an  abundance  of  food  and  fabric 
for  a  growing  America  has  been  indispensable.  It  continues  to  be 
indispensable. 

USDA  economists  estimate  that  American  farmers  will  have  to 
increase  crop  production  by  1.8  percent  annually  over  the  next  10 
years  to  meet  expected  domestic  and  export  needs.  They  estimate 
that  livestock  production  will  need  to  grow  by  about  1.5  percent 
per  year. 

Judging  by  the  past,  these  goals  are  well  within  reach. 

Between  the  average  for  1953-56  and  for  1968-70,  crop  yields 
increased  by  44  percent— or  an  average  annual  compound  increase 
of  2.4  percent.  Livestock  production  increased  by  25  percent— or  an 
annual  increase  of  1.5  percent. 

But  agriculture's  continuing  ability  to  provide  abundance  hinges 
on  how  successfully  research  enables  us  to  replace  less  productive 
means  of  farming  and  marketing  with  more  productive  ones. 

Farmers  must  have  a  continuing  flow  of  new  information  to  help 
them  combat  the  ever-changing  insect  and  disease  pests,  to  operate 
effectively  with  limited  rural  labor,  and  to  compete  in  domestic  and 
world  markets  that  constantly  change. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  report  we  indicated  some  of  the 
specific  research  carried  on  by  various  agencies  of  the  Department. 
In  this  section  we  look  at  the  broad  scope  of  USDA  research,  much 
of  it  carried  out  in  close  cooperation  with  the  land-grant  insti- 
tutions and  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations. 


RESEARCH  INCREASES  FARMING  EFFICIENCY 

Agricultural  research  continually  seeks  ways  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  plants  and  livestock,  thus  helping  farmers  combat 
rising  costs  and  helping  assure  adequate  supplies  of  farm  products. 
Working  in  collaboration  with  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  USDA  scientists  develop  every  year  new,  higher  yielding, 
disease  resistant  crop  varieties. 
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New  Varieties 

During  calendar  year  1970  the  Department  released  nine  new- 
superior  wheat  varieties,  one  new  disease-resistant  variety  of  upland 
cotton,  one  early-maturing  disease-resistant  sweet  sorghum,  and 
four  new  soybean  varieties,  helping  producers  of  these  crops 
improve  their  incomes  and  providing  improved  products  for 
consumers. 

Three  new  forage  grasses  released  during  the  year  are  expected  to 
provide  improved  grazing  for  livestock  and  help  livestock  producers. 
They  will  also  be  useful  in  controlling  soil  and  water  erosion  and 
helping  to  preserve  wildlife.  Among  the  new  grains  released  were 
three  milkweed  varieties  of  oats,  barley,  and  rice,  and  one  improved 
buckwheat. 

New  fruits  include  a  peach  and  two  strawberry  varieties.  In 
addition,  ARS  released  a  new  high  yielding  potato  variety,  a 
disease-resistant  lima  bean,  and  5  new  tomato  lines  which  have 
various  combinations  of  resistance  to  diseases  and  insects.  All  these 
advances  provide  potential  benefits  to  farmers  and  consumers. 

New  varieties  of  woody  plants,  released  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  for  increase  after  field  testing  at  and  through  plant  materials 
centers,  include  Arnot  bristly  locust,  for  critical  area  stabilization 
and  beautifi cation,  and  Rem-Red  amur  honeysuckle,  for  wildlife 
food  and  cover  and  for  beautification.  These  plants  are  expected  to 
have  broad  use  in  the  Northeast. 

A  beautiful,  bell-shaped,  violet-blue  clematis  may  soon  be 
gracing  American  gardens.  This  summer-long  bloomer  with- 
stands low  temperatures  very  well.  It  is  a  vigorous  climber 
with  rich,  dark-green  foliage,  and  trains  well  on  trellises, 
fences,  and  posts.  Limited  numbers  of  the  clematis  are 
presently  growing  at  the  National  Arboretum  and  stock  will 
soon  be  released  to  nurserymen. 

Improved  Production  Practices 

Besides  seeking  new  varieties,  research  looks  for  improved 
production  practices. 

Experiments  indicate  that  soybean  farmers  can  increase  yields  by 
using  two-row  windbreaks  in  areas  with  prevailing  winds.  Yields  in 
protected  areas  have  been  as  much  as  6  bushels  per  acre  more  than 
yields  in  unsheltered  plots.  The  protected  plants  also  grew  taller, 
produced  more  dry  matter,  and  had  larger  leaves,  offering  oppor- 
tunities for  increased  income  by  these  farmers. 

Other  research  finds  that  home  gardeners  in  the  Great  Plains  area 
can  grow  more  tomatoes  by  using  black  gravel  mulches  instead  of 
bare  soil.  Harvests  of  about  10  pounds  per  plant,  without  irrigation, 
can  be  expected. 
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Animal  Research 

Initial  field  tests  indicate  that  defleecing  sheep  with  chemicals 
does  not  adversely  affect  the  sheep,  wool,  or  lambs.  If  further  tests 
prove  successful,  a  new  method  of  removing  wool  will  become 
available  to  sheep  producers  which  will  help  them  more  effectively 
compete  in  the  fiber  market. 

Scientists  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  Experiment  Station  are 
discovering  that  smarter  pigs  produce  better  pork.  The  learning  level 
of  the  animals  was  tested  by  requiring  them  to  jump  a  wooden 
barrier  in  response  to  a  warning  buzzer.  If  they  failed  to  jump  they 
received  a  mild  electric  shock  through  a  grid  floor.  Duroc  pigs 
proved  to  be  the  best  learners  at  all  ages  tested.  The  researchers 
found  that  the  smarter  the  pig,  the  better  it  adapted  to  environ- 
mental conditions  and  the  more  efficiently  it  used  self  feeders, 
temperature    controls    in    housing    units,    and    other   labor-saving 
devices.  Such  research  as  this  may  lead  to  the  development  of  a 
breed  far  superior  to  any  swine  now  available  for  breeding  purposes. 
The   science   of  genetics  has  created  modern  laying  hens 
capable    of    producing    more    than    250    eggs    a    year,    a 
remarkable  feat  for  a  bird  that  weights  only  four  pounds. 
Until  half  a  century  ago,  the  chicken  laid  only  about  a 
dozen  eggs  a  year.  Cornell  University  scientists  believe  that 
the  rigors  of  mass  production  place  a  tremendous  strain  on 
the  laying  hen  and  that  additional  stress— cold,  heat,  or  a 
mild  infection— can  hurt  performance  as  well  as  egg  quality. 
Poor  eggshells  cost  poultry  men  and  processors  many  mil- 
lions   of    dollars    annually.   Experimental  results   tend   to 
confirm  the  scientists'  theory  that  hens  need  a  relaxation 
period  occasionally  to  maintain  top  performance  and  egg 
quality. 

Improved  broiler  houses  and  equipment  and  better  handling 
procedures  can  reduce  bruise  damage  losses  in  the  broiler  industry 
which  now  total  about  $49  million  a  year.  Bruises  have  to  be 
trimmed  from  chickens  during  processing.  By  pinpointing  the 
causes  of  bruise  damage,  researchers  can  develop  better  equipment 
and  handling  techniques. 

A  new  $500,000  poultry  research  laboratory  dedicated 
during  the  year  in  Georgetown,  Del.,  will  do  research  on  poultry 
and  poultry  products,  with  special  attention  to  factors  affecting 
poultry  meat  and  eggshell  quality. 

Agricultural  Engineering  Research 

With  costs  of  production  rising  rapidly,  laborsaving  advances  are 
increasingly  important  in  agriculture,  and  are  essential  to  many 
farmers  who  have  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  seasonal  labor. 

Many  segments  of  U.S.  agriculture  are  highly  mechanized.  For 
some  commodities,  however,  laborsaving  technology  is  just  getting 
underway. 
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Some  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  carrots,  snapbeans,  and  peas, 
are  approaching  the  stage  where  improvements  in  labor  productivity 
require  larger  or  more  efficient  machines. 

A  modified  combine  has  been  developed  to  thresh  seed  destined 
for  the  planter.  The  machine  works  extremely  well  with  several 
forage  crops  and  green  beans,  both  of  which  need  extra  care  to 
avoid  damage  to  the  germ. 

A  device  incorporated  onto  a  cotton  planter  almost  literally 
"sniffs  out"  a  good  moist  environment  and  positions  the  planter 
where  seeds  can  get  a  good  start.  The  device  can  raise  or  lower  seed 
depth  within  1  percent  of  the  set  depth  to  find  the  best  moisture 
condition. 

Mechanization  is  particularly  needed  in  tobacco  production. 
Many  of  the  operations  in  tobacco  production  are  still 
conducted  much  as  they  were  50  years  ago.  To  produce  an 
acre  of  tobacco  presently  requires  some  450  man-hours. 
Technology  is  currently  available  which  could  cut  the  labor 
input  by  about  one-half.  Mechanization  of  the  tobacco 
industry  is  inhibited,  however,  by  the  uncertain  future 
demand  for  tobacco  products,  the  capital  outlay  required, 
and  the  small  size  of  the  average  production  unit.  A 
mechanical  tobacco  harvester  has  an  annual  capacity  of 
about  40  acres,  whereas  the  average  production  unit  for 
flue-cured  tobacco  is  only  about  three  acres.  For  many 
growers,  therefore,  mechanization  of  the  tobacco  harvest  is 
not  feasible  except  through  cooperative  ownership  of  a 
harvester  with  other  growers  or  custom  machine  harvesting. 

In  other  engineering  advances,  plastics  and  concrete  have  been 
combined  to  make  polymer-concrete,  a  material  with  considerable 
bending  strength  able  to  support  five  times  the  weight  of  regular 
nonreinforced  concrete  normally  used  for  foundations  and  walls. 

Thin  sections  of  concrete  reinforced  with  short  steel  fibers  may 
help  cut  the  cost  of  building  concrete  structures  and  aid  in 
developing  low-cost  housing.  The  addition  of  steel  fibers  to 
concrete  is  much  easier  and  requires  less  labor  than  placing 
conventional  reinforcing. 

Marketing  Research 

By  developing  better  methods  of  marketing  agricultural  products, 
research  serves  farmers,  marketers,  and  consumers. 

Marketing  research  specialists  have  developed  an  improved 
multi-purpose  van  which  maintains  several  different  temperatures 
according  to  the  types  of  food  being  hauled.  Since  the  van  can  be 
transported  by  truck,  railroad  flatcar,  plane,  or  ship,  food  can  be 
sent  from  the  original  loading  point  to  the  warehouser  or 
wholesaler,  even  across  the  ocean,  without  the  delay  and  added  cost 
of  numerous  reloadings. 
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Holding  Eastern  peaches  and  nectarines  in  controlled  atmo- 
spheres gives  the  fruit  a  longer  market  life.  In  addition,  the  fruit  is 
softer,  less  grainy  in  texture,  and  has  a  better  flavor. 

Another  recent  development  may  save  Western  U.S.  apricot 
and  prune  shippers  up  to  $1.5  million  a  year.  By  switching 
to  fiberboard  boxes,  costs  and  charges  for  packaging 
materials,  packing  and  loading  labor,  equipment,  cold  room, 
and  transport  can  be  reduced  by  1.4  cents  a  pound  for 
apricots  and  1.8  cents  a  pound  for  prunes. 

Soybean  oil  quality  may  now  be  determined  on  the  spot  in 
country  elevators  and  oil  mills  by  a  new  semi-automatic  test.  The 
method,  much  more  rapid  and  accurate  than  currently  used 
techniques,  may  also  be  used  with  cottonseed  oil  and  perhaps  with 
other  vegetable  oils  as  well. 

Two  kinds  of  inert  dusts  protect  stored  wheat  from  insects  about 
as  effectively  as  the  standard  malathion  treatment.  The  dusts  are 
effective  against  rice  weevils,  flat  grain  beetles,  and  the  lesser  grain 
borer,  one  of  the  most  common  pests  of  stored  grain. 

A  newly  developed  automated  system  for  processing  milk  and 
milk  products  promises  lower  operating  costs  for  the  dairy  industry. 
The  system  reduces  the  equipment  required,  permits  complete 
in-place  cleaning,  reduces  labor  requirements,  and  meets  all  regula- 
tions on  installation  and  operation. 

A  test  for  verifying  the  species  of  meats  in  frankfurters  and 
sausages  has  been  developed  to  assure  consumers  that  processed 
cooked  meats  are  properly  labeled.  The  meat  in  most  sausages  is 
federally  inspected  before  processing.  But  once  the  meat  is  cooked, 
the  identifying  proteins  break  down  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell 
one  kind  of  meat  from  another. 

The  Economic  Research  Service  carries  on  an  important 
marketing  research  program.  ERS  analyzes  retail  pricing  and 
consumer  information  policies  to  establish  the  validity  of  claims  of 
discrimination  and  deception.  It  evaluates  marketing  margins  and 
farmers'  returns  to  gauge  the  progress  of  performance  of  agri- 
cultural markets.  It  studies  buying  practices  of  marketing  agencies 
to  determine  if  market  power  is  used  to  the  detriment  of  producers, 
consumers,  and  competing  firms.  Marketing  activities  are  researched 
on  a  wide  scale  and  changes  proposed  for  improving  efficiency.  The 
impact  of  imports  on  the  agribusiness  community  is  evaluated  in 
terms  of  employment,  farm  returns,  and  prices  to  consumers.  Other 
lines  of  inquiry  underway  include  a  study  of  the  economic 
implications  of  the  rail  transportation  crisis  for  alternative  solu- 
tions. 

New  Uses— A  Never  Ending  Search 

We  are  continually  seeking  new  uses  for  agricultural  products  and 
new  processes  for  the  benefit  of  producers  and  consumers. 

A  beverage-quality  dry  whole  milk  that  keeps  for  more  than 
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a  year  in  the  refrigerator  and  can  be  produced  at  relatively 
low  cost  is  now  available  for  commercialization.  Stirred  into 
cold  water,  the  powder  makes  a  beverage  that  most  people 
cannot  distinguish  from  fresh  whole  milk. 

A  simple,  inexpensive  device,  consisting  of  a  series  of  baffles  that 
replace  the  cleaning  knives  normally  used  in  cotton  carding 
machines,  is  lowering  operating  costs  for  textile  mills.  This  has 
resulted  in  higher  quality  cotton  fabrics.  The  device  improves 
carding  machine  efficiency  by  reducing  fiber  loss  and  removing 
more  of  the  trash  from  cotton  to  be  spun  into  yarn. 

An  industrial -scale  trial  of  kenaf  in  paper  production  has 
demonstrated  the  potential  of  kenaf  as  a  crop  for  pulp  and  as  a  new 
source  of  income  for  farmers.  Paper  manufacturers  are  interested 
because  bond  paper  manufactured  from  pulp  is  as  strong  as  an  all 
wool  bond. 

Meadowfoam,  presently  grown  only  as  an  ornamental  plant,  may 
be  a  promising  new  source  of  industrial  oil  in  the  United  States  and 
a  new  farm  crop.  The  seed  contains  20  to  30  percent  oil  and  about 
21  to  34  percent  crude  protein.  The  meal  may  also  be  used  as  a 
feed  component  for  livestock. 

A  cooperative  research  study  by  home  economists  from  six 
Western  universities  demonstrates  that  the  so-called  "cold-water 
detergents"  fall  short  of  hot  water  in  getting  clothes  whiter, 
smoother,  and  softer. 

A  powerful  analytical  tool  to  help  furniture  designers  has  been 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  Conservation  at 
Purdue  University.  The  Computer  Design  of  Furniture  Frames 
(CDOFF)  is  a  computer  program  specifically  directed  for  the 
analysis  and  design  of  furniture  frames.  A  user's  manual  has  been 
published  by  the  university. 


Consumer  Research 

The  Special  Surveys  Branch  of  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service 
provides  consumers  with  an  opportunity  to  report  their  thinking 
about  a  product,  whether  it  is  a  natural  food  or  fiber,  substitute  or 
synthetic,  or  a  new  product  developed  at  a  utilization  laboratory. 

By  providing  insights  in  developing  new  and  expanded  outlets  for 
the  tremendous  production  from  our  farms,  studies  of  consumer 
opinions  and  reactions  can  take  some  of  the  guesswork  out  of 
producing  and  marketing  farm  products. 

Special  Surveys  recently  conducted  a  consumer  opinion  survey  to 
determine  what  improvements,  if  any,  could  be  made  in  citrus 
products  already  on  the  market.  The  survey  produced  ideas  for 
product  changes,  an  indication  of  interest  in  some  potential  new 
products,  and  ways  of  enhancing  the  marketing  potential  of  existing 
citrus  products. 
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As  a  further  step  in  aiding  growers  and  consumers,  the  Branch 
conducted  "taste  tests"  in  its  Sensory  Evaluation  Laboratory  in 
Washington  on  products  produced  at  the  utilization  laboratories  as 
a  preliminary  step  toward  possibly  conducting  consumer  opinion 
surveys  and  marketing  tests.  The  popular  families  of  frozen 
concentrated  citrus  products  and  white  potato  flakes  followed  these 
steps  before  going  on  the  market. 

A  series  of  taste  tests  is  underway  to  determine  consumer 
reactions  to  several  highly  nutritious,  relatively  low-cost  chocolate 
beverage  powders  developed  by  ARS.  If  the  experimental  products 
can  be  improved  so  that  they  compare  favorably  in  taste  with 
"diet"  chocolate  beverages  already  on  the  market  and  do  not  lose 
flavor  under  adverse  storage  conditions,  they  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  foods  available  for  distribution  to  low-income 
families  with  inadequate  dietary  levels.  Other  studies  underway 
cover  consumers'  reactions  to  milk  and  dairy  products,  citrus,  and 
cotton  in  two  types  of  end  uses— household  textiles  and  men's 
clothing. 


DISEASE  AND  PEST  CONTROL 

Among  the  important  reasons  why  the  American  standard  of 
living  is  high  and  why  consumers  enjoy  reasonably  priced,  nu- 
tritious food  is  the  highly  effective  disease  and  pest  control  made 
possible  by  USD  A  research  and  regulatory  action. 

The  Fight  Against  Livestock  Disease 

By  early  1971,  19  States— Alaska,  California,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Montana,  Nevada,  North  Dakota, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming— had  achieved  "hog  cholera  free"  status  in 
the  nationwide  campaign  to  eradicate  this  costly  disease. 

All  States  but  one  have  reached  the  final  "stamping  out" 
phases  of  the  campaign,  in  which  infected  and  exposed 
herds  are  eliminated  and  farmers  are  reimbursed  for  their 
losses.  Stepped-up  eradication  activities  during  1970  re- 
sulted in  a  disease  level  about  half  that  of  the  previous  year. 
Incidence  in  early  1971  was  at  an  alltime  low. 

A  similar  campaign  against  brucellosis  in  cattle  has  freed  21 
States  and  the  Virgin  Islands  from  this  highly  contagious  and  costly 
disease.  More  than  99  percent  of  the  Nation's  counties  are  now 
either  brucellosis-free  or  have  reduced  the  incidence  of  infections  to 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  cattle  and  not  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
herds.  In  addition,  185  counties  and  all  counties  in  Arizona, 
Nevada,  Utah,  and  Vermont  are  free  of  brucellosis  in  swine. 
Animals  infected  with  brucellosis  are  the  only  source  by  which  the 
disease  is  submitted  to  man.  More  than  200  cases  of  human 
brucellosis  were  reported  during  1970. 
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Continued  preventive  measures  by  ranchers,  along  with  the 
strategic  release  of  sterile  screwworm  flies,  resulted  in  a  record  low 
number  of  screwworm  cases  in  the  United  States.  Release  of  sterile 
flies  in  a  "barrier  zone"  along  the  United  States-Mexico  border  has 
prevented  any  large-scale  infestations  of  American  livestock  for 
several  years. 

Preliminary  success  in  protecting  mice  against  the  virus  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  by  injecting  them  with  a  ribonucleic  acid 
suggests  that  the  technique  may  be  effective  in  preventing  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  in  cattle.  This  is  one  of  the  most  devastating 
cattle  diseases  and  it  flourishes  in  many  areas  of  the  world. 

ARS  scientists  have  discovered  a  promising  lead  in  control  of 
Marek's  disease,  the  most  costly  disease  affecting  poultry.  Re- 
searchers isolated  a  virus  that,  although  it  causes  no  disease  itself, 
appears  to  make  chickens  immune  to  Marek's  disease. 

Diseases  and  Pests  Affecting  Plants 

Corn  blight,  a  disease  caused  by  a  fungus  parasite,  unexpectedly 
hit  most  of  the  Nation's  corn-growing  areas  in  1970,  causing 
widespread  damage  and  a  drop  in  production.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  expand  production  of  resistant  hybrid  seed.  ARS  and  State 
scientists  are  also  studying  the  relationship  between  disease  suscep- 
tibility and  cytoplasmic  male  sterility,  evaluating  a  wide  range  of 
corn  types  for  resistance,  developing  genetic  stocks,  finding  sources 
for  genetic  resistance,  using  chemical  mutagens  to  induce  resistant 
lines,  looking  for  points  of  resistance  in  various  parts  of  the  plant, 
trying  chemical  controls,  and  studying  the  epidemiology  of  the 
disease  organisms. 

Aggressive  control  and  regulatory  programs  conducted  for  the 
past  several  years  have  confined  witchweed,  a  parasitic  plant  of 
corn,  rice,  and  grasses,  to  generally  the  same  infested  areas  in  North 
and  South  Carolina.  As  a  result  of  fumigating  some  isolated 
infestations,  three  counties  were  removed  from  the  Federal  and 
State  quarantine  in  1970. 

Dutch  Elm  disease  has  killed  a  multitude  of  elm  trees  throughout 
30  Eastern  and  Midwestern  States  and  cost  the  country  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Researchers  have  now  achieved  excellent  results 
in  controlling  the  disease  by  using  benomyl,  one  of  the  new 
generation  of  nonpersistent,  specific  systemic  fungicides.  Benomyl 
has  successfully  protected  1-,  2-,  and  3-year-old  seedlings  from 
infection.  In  related  work,  ARS  scientists  are  making  good  progress 
in  breeding  a  resistant  elm. 

Fusiform  rust,  the  most  serious  disease  of  loblolly  and  slash  pines 
in  the  South,  causes  annual  losses  estimated  at  100  million  board 
feet.  Through  a  cooperative  tree  improvement  program  at  North 
Carolina  State  University,  involving  many  of  the  major  wood-using 
industries  from  13  Southeastern  States,  scientists  have  been  able  to 
select   and   breed   tree  races  resistant  to  the  disease.  Before  the 
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decade  is  out  the  first  pine  seedlings  with  resistance  to  fusiform  rust 
are  expected  to  be  ready  for  commercial  planting. 

Two  experimental  weapons  are  being  aimed  at  Hessian  flies  in 
soft  red  winter  wheat.  One  involves  interbreeding  several  races  of 
the  flies  to  produce  offspring  that  cannot  survive  on  soft  wheat. 
The  other  will  attempt  to  forecast  and  actually  produce  new 
laboratory  races  of  flies  before  they  develop  in  nature,  and  then 
have  resistant  wheat  varieties  ready  by  the  time  the  new  races 
become    destructive. 

Eradication  treatment  for  the  giant  African  snail  is  now 
underway  in  two  areas  of  Florida.  The  snail,  which  can  develop  to  5 
to  6  inches  in  length,  was  accidentally  brought  to  the  United  States 
from  Hawaii  and  flourishes  in  tropical  and  subtropical  areas.  It 
attacks  plants,  ornamentals,  and  fruits,  and  is  the  most  damaging 
mollusk  known. 

Efforts  to  control  pests  through  the  mass  release  of  sterile 
insects  have  been  improved  by  new  aircraft  equipment 
developed  for  better  dispersal  of  insects  over  infested  areas. 
Previously,  insects  were  put  into  cardboard  cartons  that 
were  dropped  at  regular  intervals.  The  new  equipment 
allows  the  insects  to  be  released  directly  from  the  airplane, 
providing  for  more  uniform  and  effective  coverage  of  the 
area  being  treated.  One  of  the  results  of  this  development 
was  an  enlarged  release  program  to  contain  the  pink 
bollworm.  The  pink  bollworm  rearing  facility  in  Phoenix 
has  brought  production  to  more  than  1  million  sterile  moths 
per  day.  This  increased  production  has  been  a  factor  in 
keeping  the  pink  bollworm  from  becoming  established  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  for  the  second  year. 

Four  new  hybrid  synthetic  esters  tested  for  their  ability  to  block 
normal  insect  growth  and  development  offer  promise  in  a  new 
approach  to  insect  control.  The  experimental  compounds  show 
several  hundred  times  greater  potency  than  the  insects'  own 
hormones,  or  biologically  similar  synthetic  compounds  tested 
earlier.  Treated  insects  are  unable  to  develop  into  normal  adults  and 
die  without  reproducing. 

During  the  year,  ARS  dedicated  one  of  the  world's  most  modern 
facilities  for  research  on  combating  insects  in  stored  foods,  feeds, 
fabrics,  and  other  products.  The  Stored  Product  Insects  Research 
and  Development  Laboratory  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  will  explore 
potential  new  methods  such  as  use  of  atomic  radiation,  light,  sound, 
atmospheric  gases,  and  other  physical  phenomena.  It  will  also  seek 
to  improve  conventional  pest  control  methods. 

One  of  our  serious  unsolved  problems  centers  around  the  gypsy 
moth,  which  has  tripled  its  damage  since  1969.  During  the  summer 
of  1970,  the  moth  defoliated  trees  and  shrubs  on  more  than 
800,000  acres  in  eight  Northeastern  States.  Since  1956,  the  gypsy 
moth  has  spread  from  the  upper  Northeast  southward  to  Maryland, 
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An  adult  male  gypsy  moth— only  %  inch  long— Is  shown  in  this 

extreme  closeup. 


*f 


A  New  Jersey  forest  in  midsummer,  defoliated  by  gypsy  moths. 
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Virginia,  and  Delaware,  and  to  wider  areas  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  Jersey.  Surveys  show  the  population  buildup  has 
been  more  rapid  in  the  southern  areas  of  infestation,  indicating  that 
the  gypsy  moth  has  found  this  a  more  favorable  environment. 

Regulatory  Activities 

In  an  effort  to  keep  foreign  plant  pests  from  entering  the 
country,  ARS  plant  quarantine  inspectors  and  cooperating  customs 
officials  inspected  more  than  38  million  ships,  planes,  and  auto- 
mobiles, and  examined  nearly  76  million  pieces  of  luggage  and 
hand-carried  packages  during  the  year. 

The  inspectors  made  44,926  interceptions  of  plant  diseases, 
insects,  and  other  plant  pests,  and  seized  659,197  lots  of  prohibited 
plant  material. 

Travelers  remain  the  chief  carriers  of  prohibited  materials.  Many 
bring  home  samples  of  plant  life  or  plant  and  animal  products  as 
souvenirs  of  countries  they  have  visited.  About  232  million  people 
now  enter  or  re-enter  the  United  States  each  year. 

Agricultural  cargo  is  also  coming  into  the  United  States  at  an 
increasingly  rapid  rate.  A  total  of  128,585  shipments  of  plants  and 
plant  products  was  inspected  and  5,379,256  units  were  treated 
before  entry.  Also,  2,875,292  cases  of  fresh  fruit  received  cold 
treatment  in  transit  to  the  United  States  as  a  condition  of  entry. 

A  total  of  1,662,884  pieces  of  agricultural  air  cargo  was 
inspected  prior  to  release.  The  cargo  load  size  on  the  "jumbo  jet" 
air  freighters  increased  166  percent  over  the  standard  air  freighters. 
Fully  loaded,  these  jets  will  carry  up  to  120  tons  of  containerized 
and  bulk  cargo. 

Animal  quarantine  inspectors  at  points  of  entry  checked  the 
health  of  2,287,210  imported  animals  during  the  year  and  rejected 
110,897.  For  poultry,  3,586,898  birds  were  checked  and  3,708 
rejected. 

As  instructed  by  Congress  under  P.L.  89-544,  the  Laboratory 
Animal  Welfare  Act,  USDA  published  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
revised  list  of  209  dealers  licensed  to  handle  and  sell  dogs  and  cats 
for  research.  A  revised  list  of  572  research  facilities  with  1,428 
laboratory  animal  holding  sites  registered  with  the  Department  was 
also  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Through  calendar  year  1970,  18  reports  of  alleged  violations 
were  satisfactorily  closed. 

SAFEGUARDS  TO  HUMAN  HEALTH 

We  protect  human  as  well  as  pet  and  livestock  health  by  controls 
over  the  biological  products  used  against  animal  diseases,  some  of 
which  are  transmissible  to  man. 

Preliminary  reports  show  that  4  new  standard  requirements  for 
assuring  safe,  pure,  and  effective  biologies  for  pets  and  livestock 
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were  issued  and  18  existing  standard  requirements  plus  20  new 
references  and  reagents  for  quality  control  work  were  developed 
and  furnished  to  manufacturers  of  biologies.  ARS  conducted  87 
plant  inspections  and  3  field  investigations  plus  continuous  quality 
control  checks  in  ARS  laboratories  on  about  12,000  serials  of 
biologies,  comprising  about  10.3  billion  doses.  ARS  quality  control 
checks  resulted  in  keeping  off  the  market  208  serials,  or  41  million 
doses  of  unsatisfactory  products. 

A  team  of  scientists  from  ARS  and  Oregon  discovered  a 
micro-organism  in  plants  that  is  closely  related  to  a  similar 
one  found  in  animals.  The  organism,  known  as  a  myco- 
plasma, is  the  first  to  be  isolated  and  grown  artificially.  The 
finding  is  important  because  of  the  close  relationship 
between  the  plant  mycoplasma  and  known  animal -infected 
mycoplasmas.  Mycoplasmas  are  also  associated  with  a  num- 
ber of  human  diseases,  including  some  forms  of  leukemia, 
arthrities,  pneumonia,  bursitis,  and  sinusitis. 

A  compound  that  slows  the  progress  of  leukemia  in  laboratory 
mice  can  be  obtained  from  seed  of  an  ornamental  evergreen  shrub,  a 
species  of  plumyew.  The  compound,  called  harringtonine,  is  being 
tested  on  dogs  and  monkeys  to  see  if  the  compound  causes  adverse 
side  effects  and  to  determine  human  dosage. 

Research  with  milk  proteins  suggests  that  delayed  allergic 
responses  to  food  are  due  to  a  sensitivity  not  to  the  food  itself,  but 
to  some  product  of  its  digestion.  This  explains  why  some  foods  that 
are  negative  in  screening  tests  for  allergies  may  be  converted  into 
products  that  users  cannot  tolerate. 

SOIL,  WATER,  AND  FOREST  RESEARCH 

The  Forest  Service  conducts  forest  and  range  research  at  75 
locations  extending  from  Puerto  Rico  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and 
also  works  with  cooperating  universities  all  across  the  country. 

Forestry  Research 

Forestry  research  has  developed  a  variety  of  plans  for  low-cost 
wood  houses,  designed  especially  for  people  with  low  to  moderate 
incomes. 

Forest  products  research  leads  to  new  and  improved  products 
and  more  complete  utilization  of  timber  that  is  harvested.  Built-up 
hardwood  I-beams  have  been  developed  that  are  as  strong  as  solid 
wood  beams  and  use  one-third  less  wood.  A  new  protective  finish 
for  weather -exposed  wood,  made  from  mixed  chromate  salts,  gives 
better  protection  and  longer  life  to  wood  used  for  such  purposes  as 
farm  buildings,  fences,  summer  cottages,  and  other  outside  struc- 
tures. A  study  of  the  chemistry  of  jackpine  bark  has  isolated  more 
than  100  chemical  compounds,  including  19  that  had  not  been 
previously  reported.  The  results  provide  a  broader  technical  base  for 
evaluating  the  feasibility  of  bark  chemical  utilization. 
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Odors  given  off  by  different  trees  may  provide  the  key  to  specific 
ecological  problems,  such  as  damage  by  disease,  insects,  and 
pollution,  according  to  research  conducted  at  Michigan  State 
University.  A  gas  chromatograph  measures  the  odors  and  deter- 
mines their  chemical  composition.  By  making  corresponding 
measurements  of  the  "taste"  of  internal  chemicals  of  tree  tissues, 
the  chemical  codes  which  determine  whether  certain  trees  are 
resistant  or  susceptible  to  damaging  diseases  or  insects  may 
eventually  be  unraveled  and  used  by  man  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment. 

Forestry  research  is  showing  us  how  to  produce  bigger,  better, 
faster-growing  trees. 

A  pine  hybrid  has  been  developed  that  grows  well  on 
California  lands  now  occupied  by  brush.  The  hybrids  grow 
fast  enough  in  their  early  years  to  keep  ahead  of  the  brush 
competition.  Thus,  they  can  become  established  and  make 
the  land  more  productive. 

The  Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station  at  New  Orleans 
has  developed  a  fast-growing,  genetically  superior  cotton- 
wood.  Cuttings  are  being  distributed  for  planting  in  States 
where  it  can  be  expected  to  do  well.  This  promises  to  give  us 
more  wood  fiber  faster  in  those  areas  where  the  cottonwood 
can  be  grown. 

Other  forestry  research  is  making  advances  that  may  bring  about 
better  fire  protection,  improved  range  and  wildlife  habitat,  better 
watershed  management,  better  control  or  elimination  of  air,  water, 
and  soil  pollution,  and  improved  use  of  forest  resources  for 
recreation  purposes. 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Research 

Huge  soil  columns  are  helping  ARS  scientists  determine  the 
movement  of  chemicals  through  soils.  Instruments  continuously 
record  data  from  the  columns,  giving  scientists  a  picture  of  soil 
activity  that  closely  resembles  natural  conditions. 

A  new  room-sized  instrument  called  a  rhizatron  helps  scientists 
find  out  more  about  the  way  roots  grow.  The  rhizatron  permits 
scientists  to  study  the  interaction  between  roots  and  the  tops,  and 
to  better  evaluate  soil  management  effects  on  growth. 

Critical  depth  flumes,  known  as  a  reliable  way  to  measure 
irrigation  water  distribution  and  watershed  runoff,  can  now  be 
calibrated  by  computer.  Computer-solved  equations  eliminate 
laborious,  expensive,  and  time-consuming  laboratory  calibration. 

Research  using  a  computer  program  to  predict  the  time  and 
amount  of  the  next  irrigation  indicates  that  such  a  program  is  both 
practical  and  a  service  most  farmers  would  welcome. 

Recirculating  irrigation  systems  by  utilizing  runoff  water 
promises  to  reduce  total  water  requirements  in  many  areas.  Such 
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systems  involve  no  extra  labor  but  improve  irrigation  efficiency  by 
saving  runoff  and  cutting  down  on  water  purchases. 

INTERNATIONAL  RESEARCH 

Foreign  scientists  working  under  422  active  Special  Foreign 
Currency  Research  grants  in  15  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
South  America,  and  the  Middle  East  are  contributing  knowledge 
and  technology  useful  to  their  countries  and  to  U.S.  agriculture. 
This  research  is  paid  for  out  of  excess  foreign  currencies  which 
cannot  be  converted  into  dollars. 

Scientists  in  Israel  perfected  a  reliable  and  fast  method  for 
identifying  the  pleuropneumonia-like  organisms  known  as  myco- 
plasma. As  mentioned  earlier,  certain  species  can  cause  pneumonia 
and  other  diseases  in  man,  poultry,  and  cattle. 

The  potato  cyst  nematode,  a  pest  of  potatoes,  which  is 
widespread  in  Europe,  recently  spread  from  Long  Island  to  central 
New  York.  It  is  a  serious  economic  threat.  Polish  investigators  have 
isolated  several  chemical  extracts  from  plants  which  appear  to  be 
related  to  resistance  to  the  nematodes.  An  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  resistance  can  help  potato  breeders  in  developing  resistant 
varieties. 

A  number  of  genetic  factors  for  resistance  to  wheat  rusts  have 
been  discovered  by  Indian  scientists.  These  factors  and  the  germ 
plasm  carrying  the  factors  are  highly  significant  for  the  continuing 
struggle  by  U.S.  wheat  breeders  against  wheat  rusts. 

Parasites  obtained  from  a  Yugoslav  project  and  from  an  ARS 
project  in  France  for  the  control  of  the  cereal  leaf  beetle  now  are 
spread  over  an  8-thousand-square-mile  area  in  Michigan.  In  June 
1970,  38  percent  of  the  eggs  of  the  beetle  were  found  to  be 
parasitized.  Other  parasites  of  different  species,  supplied  by  the 
Yugoslavs  for  use  against  the  beetle,  have  been  released.  Results  so 
far  give  hope  that  biological  control  will  be  effective. 

An  extensive  reservoir  of  sorghum  stock  (nearly  12,000  stocks 
from  44  countries)  has  been  assembled,  characterized,  and  clas- 
sified. The  fast  and  continuing  replacement  of  primitive  varieties 
with  new  types  poses  a  threat  to  the  survival  of  many  genotypes 
that  have  evolved  over  long  periods  of  natural  and  human  selection. 
Many  of  these  primitive  plant  types  possess  a  diversity  of  adaptive 
gene  blocks  and  are  sources  of  valuable  genes,  the  loss  of  which 
would  be  irreparable. 

About  7,900  samples  of  seeds  of  mungbeans,  urdbeans,  pigeon- 
peas,  chickpeas,  and  common  beans  were  collected  throughout 
India  and  Iran.  These,  with  other  species  already  in  collections,  are 
available  to  U.S.  agricultural  scientists.  The  collections  represent  a 
very  important  source  of  germ  plasm  for  breeding  for  insect  and 
disease  resistance  and  nutrient  quality. 
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This  view  of  the  California  Imperial  Valley  was  shot  from  Apollo  9, 
In  color,  such  photos  can  identify  crop  and  soil  conditions. 


A  scientist  studies  remote  sensing  film.  Remote  sensing  can  provide 

information  to  help  alleviate  world  hunger  and 

improve  the  environment. 
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Science  is  at  work  here  and  all  over  the  world  helping  to  improve 
irrigation,  drainage  and  reclamation,  pest  control,  the  use  of 
fertilizers,  hybrid  seeds,  and  new  plant  varieties. 

One  of  the  recent  developments,  now  growing  in  importance,  is 
remote  sensing.  Preliminary  studies  show  that  film  density  dif- 
ferences in  aerial  color  infrared  photographs  are  related  to 
variations  in  such  things  as  the  number  and  height  of  plants.  Once 
techniques  are  fully  developed,  remote  sensors  in  aircraft  or 
satellites  may  provide  fast  collection  of  data  needed  to  estimate 
crop  yields  for  use  by  growers,  shippers,  transporters,  and  proces- 
sors. 

Detection  of  insect  infestations  by  use  of  infrared  aerial 
photography  could  restrict  the  need  for  time-consuming  ground 
surveys  and  permit  control  while  pests  are  confined  to  limited  areas. 

Thermal  infrared  sensors  in  aircraft  or  satellites  could  also  assist 
in  taking  soil  surveys  by  quickly  and  accurately  revealing  gross 
differences  in  texture  and  moisture  condition  of  surface  soils  over 
broad  areas. 

The  impact  of  agricultural  research,  however,  is  felt  far  beyond 
the  farm.  Agricultural  research  continues  to  be  of  crucial  impor- 
tance in  man's  efforts  to  create  a  balanced  and  diverse  environment, 
in  improving  human  health,  and  in  examining  the  life  process  itself. 

Despite  its  remarkable  achievements,  the  research  job  is  far  from 
done— and  it  probably  never  will  be  done.  We  look  to  research  in 
the  years  ahead  to  furnish  the  technical  innovations  needed  to 
maintain  abundance  and  increase  farm  income,  to  help  win  the  war 
on  hunger,  to  build  better  communities  throughout  the  Nation,  to 
improve  the  environment,  and  to  make  America  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 
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EPILOG 

"As  we  move  into  the  decade  of  the  Seventies,  we  have  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  progress  of  any  people  in  world 
history. " 

State  of  the  Union  Message,  Jan.  22,  1970 


Today  our  Nation,  in  which  agriculture  plays  such  a  significant 
role,  is  in  transition  as  never  before.  We  live  in  an  era  of  collapsed 
time  and  exploding  knowledge.  Simply  by  projecting  into  the 
decade  of  the  seventies  the  pattern  of  development  of  the  sixties, 
we  can  predict  a  decade  of  enormous  growth  and  change. 

Only  10  years  ago,  man  made  his  first  short  space  flight.  Now 
men  walk  on  the  moon. 

The  first  transplant  of  a  human  heart  was  made  only  5  years  ago. 
Today  heart  transplants  are  no  longer  news. 

The  U.S.  Gross  National  Product  in  1960  was  $504  billion.  In 
1970  it  was  $977  billion,  and  our  goal  in  1971  is  to  reach  $1,065 
billion. 

Color  television  is  so  commonplace  today  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  in  1960  there  were  only  200,000  receivers  in  use. 

We  take  jet  airline  service  for  granted.  Yet,  the  first  domestic  and 
transatlantic  jet  passenger  service  began  only  about  12  years  ago. 

In  agriculture  similar  spectacular  progress  has  been  achieved.  In 
1960,  one  person  in  agriculture  supplied  farm  products  for  26 
persons.  Last  year  he  supplied  enough  for  46  persons. 

Output  per  man-hour  of  farm  work  has  more  than  doubled  since 
1958. 

Obviously,  the  pace  of  change  is  growing  almost  geometrically. 
To  some  this  is  frightening;  to  others  it  is  challenging  and  exciting; 
but  to  all  it  presents  opportunity  and  responsibility. 

The  challenge  of  our  generation  is  to  turn  the  scientific, 
technological,  and  information  explosion  to  our  own  advantage  and 
that  of  the  whole  human  race. 

We  in  agriculture  are  particularly  challenged  because  if  America  is 
to  continue  its  leadership  in  the  great  human  adventure,  agriculture 
can,  must,  and,  I  believe,  will  provide  many  of  the  most  basic  tools. 

As  the  pages  of  this  report  indicate,  agriculture  today  has  a  New 
Direction  and,  I  believe,  a  new  vitality  stemming  from  the 
increasing  ability  of  farmers  and  ranchers  to  make  their  own 
farming  decisions. 

Our  agriculture  is  a  tremendous  tool  of  abundance,  even  of 
superabundance.  And  this  is  a  rather  new  thing  in  the  world.  Down 
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the  long  ages  of  history  the  paramount  question  of  human  society 
has  been  how  to  produce  enough. 

The  question  asked  us  today  is  different.  It  is  whether  we  possess 
the  conviction  and  stamina  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  wise  use  of 
abundance. 

In  the  Inaugural  Address  of  1969  the  statement  was  made, 
"Forces  are  now  converging  that  make  possible,  for  the  first  time, 
the  hope  that  many  of  man's  deepest  aspirations  can  at  last  be 
realized." 

Among  those  aspirations,  everyone  would  agree,  are  the  desire 
for  an  abundance  of  food  at  reasonable  prices  such  as  will  enable 
people  to  sustain  themselves  in  health  and  vigor;  a  fair  return  for 
one's  labor,  capital  investment,  and  enterprise;  a  climate  of 
opportunity  throughout  the  Nation  which  will  enable  American 
families  to  freely  choose  whether  to  live  in  the  countryside  or  in  a 
metropolitan  area;  the  enjoyment  of  clean  air,  pure  water,  stable 
soils,  abundant  wildlife,  and  natural  beauty. 

The  New  Direction  of  the  past  2  years  offers  hope  that  in  this 
decade  of  the  seventies  agriculture  will  indeed  help  us  realize  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  progress  of  any  people  in  world  history. 
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